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THE EDITOR’S PAGE 


To All Members of the Association 


Have you made your plans to go to the Summer Meeting at San Francisco? 
The dates are July 5th to 10th, inclusive, and plans are in progress to make it a 
most significant gathering. 

Another question: Have you sent your suggestions for the program to the 
Chairman of the Program Committee? She has requested them, and assures us 
that, while it may not be possible to accept all that are offered, each one will re- 
ceive careful consideration. Address Miss Alma Chapin, Gough School, Wash- 
ington St., San Francisco, California. 


The Gough School, the oral day school of San Francisco, has a new building, 
well adapted for the demonstration work of the Summer Normal School which 
precedes the Summer Meeting, and its specially planned equipment will attract 
the interest of the delegates. Consult the nearest railroad office in regard to 
summer rates to San Francisco. They are most alluring, from many parts of 
the United States. 


A National Lip-Reading Tournament 


An especial thrill of interest always attends a contest of skill in any field, 
particularly a new field. Anticipation is keen, therefore, in regard to the Lip- 
Reading Tournament to be held in Philadelphia in connection with the annual 
conference of the American Federation of Organizations for the Hard of Hear- 
ing. Such contests have been held locally in various places, but never before has 
there been an opportunity for a lip-reader to qualify as the American Champion. 


Everybody who understands the subject will realize that winning this tour- 
nament will not necessarily mean that the winner is the best lip-reader among 
the deafened in America. But the spirit of play and good sportsmanship that 
will be nourished by the contest is of the highest value, and the public interest 
that will be aroused should be of great help to the cause 


A More Helpful Volta Review 


The good will and cooperation shown by schools for the deaf, in regard to 
the new plan to make the VoL_ta REviEw more helpful to teachers, is stimulating. 
It is a pleasure to offer, this month, a splendid set of articles from members of 
the Clarke School faculty. Probably there is no teacher who cannot find in these 
papers something to assist her with her classroom problems. A glance at the 
titles and the names of the writers is a sufficient guarantee. Miss Yale’s reputa- 
tion as an educator of the first rank has reached every country where the deaf 
are taught, and her article, dealing as it does with the problems of high school 
and college education as intensified by deafness, will be of interest not only to 
teachers, but to all of our readers. Miss McKeen and Miss Willoughby have 
written textbooks which are used throughout the United States; and Misses Wil- 
cox, Howes and Morris are teachers informed not only about their particular 
field, but about education in general. 


In the April number teaching suggestions will be offered by the Mt. Airy 
School, and several other schools have consented to take the responsibility for 
the Deaf Child section in future issues. 
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A NATURALIST OF bi sage SOUTH AND THE 


LaurA Davies Hott 


T IS almost impossible for us of this 

later generation to realize what the 

“Old South” meant to those who 
composed it, how treasured are its mem- 
ories and traditions and how much loved 
its open-hearted hospitality, its genuine 
courtesy and friendliness, its faith and 
loyalty to the “lost cause,” mingled with 
bitterness over the injustices of the re- 
construction period. There are few of 
those left, who were a part of it, to 
make it vivid to us, and none of the 
conditions which gave it life and color. 

Among the few survivors of that al- 
tered civilization is Miss Eliza Frances 
Andrews of Rome, Georgia, a lady 
typical of all that was good and beauti- 
ful in those “before the war” days. She 
is a noted naturalist and author, spend- 
ing the evening time of life in her pic- 
turesque mountain home retreat with 
all the charming things of the out-door- 
world close at hand the year round. 

She was twenty years of age at the 
beginning of the Civil War. She has 
preserved for us a realistic cross section 
of the actual life of that thrilling period 
by the publication of her book, “The 
Wartime Journal of a Georgia Girl.” 
It is direct from the manuscript of her 
old diary with all the passionate loves 
and hates of the hot-headed little Rebel 
who wrote it. 

It pictures a care-free social life, made 
up of gay dinners, festive balls, amateur 
theatricals, calls, houses full of guests 
invited for a day, a week, a month, the 
conversations of brilliant and witty 
minds, freely and innocently portrayed 
by a merry-hearted girl. It is a com- 


munity where the small army of house- 
hold servants are loved, protected and 
controlled for the good of both them- 
selves and the family they serve. In 
and out of the picture young Confeder- 
ate soldiers in worn and tattered uni- 
forms come and go, heroes always. Then 
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the end of it all—the collapse, when 
carpet-bagger brutally oppressed, confis- 
cated, tyrannized and tantalized; when 
those who were reared in ease and lux- 
ury stepped into the arena of hard- 
handed toil, forced by circumstances to 
do the meanest drudgery in order to 
keep soul and body together. 

Let Miss Andrews’ pen briefly tell 
the story of those changing years so far 
as her own environment was concerned, 
an environment differing but little from 
that of thousands of other fair young 
girls. 

“My father, Judge Garnett Andrews 
of Washington, Georgia, was strongly 
opposed to secession and voted against 
it, but when Georgia withdrew from the 
Union, he cast his lot with his own peo- 
ple, and my brothers, Frederic, Henry 
and Garnett, served in the Confederate 
army throughout the war. Unfortu- 
nately, my father’s whole fortune, with 
the exception of our beautiful home, 
Haywood, in Washington, Georgia, was 
invested in a large cotton plantation and 
two or three hundred negroes, near Ya- 
zoo City, Mississippi. The heavy slave 
population in this state attracted hordes 
of fanatics and adventurers: of all sorts 
from the North who found ready tools 
in the ignorant negroes for carrying 
out their schemes of plunder, and such 
heavy taxes were levied to pay the enor- 
mous salaries voted to them that the im- 
poverished planters were unable to meet 
their demands, and Father’s plantation, 
among others, was practicaliy confiscated 
by the tax gatherer, and his income re- 
duced to the modest salary he received 
as judge. 

“T then obtained a place as assistant 
teacher ‘in the old Washington ‘Female 
Seminary,’ as it was called, an excel- 
lent school maintained by the citizens; 
and wealthy planters of the neighbor-. 
hood for the education of their daugh-. 
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HAYWOOD, 


MISS ANDREWS’ 


ters in the old days of peace and _ pros- 
perity. 

“The next calamity was the death of 
my mother. Father did not long sur- 
vive this loss, and Haywood was sold 
for a song to pay off the few debts he 
had left.. Under these circumstances I 
took the position of assistant teacher at 
a salary of $85 a month, in the public 
school for white girls in Yazoo City. My 
brother Garnett, who had settled there 
at the close of the war and built up a 
large- law practice, obtained it for me, 
and I accepted it gladly, although under 
the ‘carpet bagger’ government the su- 
perintendent of the city schools was an 
ignorant black negro who could not even 
write his own name. But his ignorance 
was a trump card to the teachers, for 
the Presbyterian minister came to the 
rescue by agreeing to serve as deputy in 
the management of the white schools, 


FORMER 


HOME IN WASHINGTON, GEORGIA 


and thus saved the white teachers from 
the humiliation of personal contact with 
their official superior. The next year 
I was made principal of the school and 
my salary raised to $100 a month. 
“At the end of the second school year 
[ returned to Washington, Georgia, and 
was elected principal of the famous old 
seminary where I had received the bet- 
ter part of my own education—a position 
which I held for ten years. Then came 
the darkest hour of my life, when my 
health broke down from overwork. But 
I lost no time in vain lamentations and 
went straightway to the private hospital 
of a famous specialist in Atlanta, trust- 
ing to my small savings and my contri- 
butions to the press, to pay my way. But 
at the end of the first month, the doc- 
tor, instead of handing me his _ bill, 
offered to give me board and treatment, 
if I would teach his children, two girls 














and a boy. Needless to say, the offer 
was gladly accepted. The children came 
to my bedside every morning and fur- 
nished me with wholesome occupation 
for half of the day. My hospital life 
was by no means dull or unhappy. The 
doctor’s sweet wife could not have been 
more kind and attentive to me if she had 
been my own sister, and the friendship 
then formed lasted throughout her life. 

“On recovery of my health I obtained 
a position as instructor in rhetoric and 
history in Wesleyan College, Macon, 
Georgia, and the thirteen years spent 
there were the happiest and most fruit- 
ful of my long life of toil. In addition 
to a good salary, a comfortable home 
and pleasant associates, I had ample time 
for my literary work, and among other 
engagements, was a regular contributor 
to The Chautauquan, the official organ 
of that famous organization. The long 
summer vacations of three months gave 
ample time for travel, and I took ad- 
vantage’ of the opportunity to explore 
our continent from Labrador to Mexico 
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and from Maine to California, and also 
to make a flying summer tour through 
Europe. 

“After leaving Wesleyan I gave up 
teaching and began the preparation of 
my ‘Botany All the Year Round,’ which 
was published by the American Book 
Company and was followed a few years 
later by my ‘Practical Course in Botany,’ 
for high schools and colleges, published 
by the same company. They have hac 
an enormous sale and the royalties from 
them are still furnishing a large per- 
centage of my income. This, in spite of 
the fact that I never had any technical 
training in bctany, for it was not taught 
in any of the schools for girls of that 
time, so far as I know, not even in the 
college from which I graduated. The 
fact is, I was a born naturalist. I re- 
member how, as a child, I used to de 
light in wandering about the beautiful 
park that surrounded my old home at 
Haywood, puzzling over the wonderful 
things I found growing there. 





SOME OF JUDGE ANDREWS’ OBD HOUSEHOLD SERVANTS, PHOTOGRAPHED ABOUT 1900 
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“After resting awhile at the home of 
my brother Garnett, who had moved to 
Chattanooga, I lived for a while with 
my youngest brother, Marshall, in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama, where he was chief 
engineer of the government works on 
the Alabama and Coosa rivers. After 
eight years spent in this historic city 
my brother was ordered to make his 
headquarters in Rome, Georgia. Here, 
surrounded by kin- 
dred and the beau- 
ties of nature that 
mean so much to 
me, I determined 
to make my home 
and am living, con- 
tented and happy 
in my own house.” 

Some years ago, 
Miss Andrews’ ne- 
phew, Garnett An- 
drews Green, 
bought the ances- 
tral home, Hay- 
wood, and restored 
it to its original 
beauty. It is one 
of the historic show 
places of the inter- 
esting town of 
Washington, Geor- 
gia, rich in tradi- 
tions and first to 
be named for the 
“Father of his 
country.” 

Although she did 
not become hard of 
hearing till she was about seventy, Miss 
Andrews has had fifteen years of expe- 
rience in adjusting her life to the limi- 
tations which deafness brings and has a 
cordial sympathy for all those thousands 
of elderly people who are forced in 
their declining years to face the same 
problems. Unlike many who have not 
met the change so gracefully, she has 
kept her interest in life and affairs and 
gone on with her study and her work in 
her quiet, contented way. In addition 
to her deafness she has a troublesome 
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throat affection which makes it difficult 
and painful to speak above a whisper, 
so that she calls herself now “practi- 
cally a deaf mute.” 

“The true secret of contentment,” she 
wisely tells us, “is to. keep our minds too 
busy with other things to waste time in 
nursing our own grievances.” She is too 
constantly occupied to feel lonely or un- 
happy. The contrast of this attitude to 
that which we so 
often meet, of be- 
ing laid on_ the 
shelf and merely 
enduring life till its 
close, is so great 


that it deserves 
special comment. 
Contrary to the 


usual opinion that 
deafness, when it 
comes late in life, 
is so much less a 
calamity than when 
it comes in child- 
hood or the prime 
of life, I have come 
to feel that it is 
one of the saddest 
of circumstances. 
It is sad because 
the powers of ad- 
justment are less- 
ened and the victim 
so much more eas- 
ily pushed aside and 
left out of things. 
To all these friends, 
Miss Andrews’ 
message is, keep busy, keep interested, 
keep doing things that will leave you 
no time to brood and grow sensitive and 
discontented. Take up a hobby if you 
have no regular occupation, and ride it 
for all it is worth. 

One pastime which she highly recom- 
mends is reading. “But,” she admon- 
ishes, “reading merely to kill time is 
worse than wasted and apt to kill our 
mental acumen as well as our time.” 
Read with a purpose, follow some worth- 
while line of research and follow it as 
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far as you can go. Make your reading 
give you information as well as enter- 
tainment. 

Exploration and study along the line 
of natural sciences, of course, makes 
the strongest appeal to this nature lover 
and she highly recommends to others to 
try her line and share its pleasures with 
her. ‘The most attractive (of the natu- 
ral sciences) to amateurs,” she says, “are 
the two that deal with living things, 
plants and animals, that share the world 
with us. There is no need for our pur- 
pose to worry about technical names and 
analyses, for there are numerous publica- 
tions for lay readers on these subjects, 
among which I would especially recom- 
mend American Forests and Forest Life, 
organ of the American Forestry Asso- 
ciation, 1523 L Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington, D. C., and The Nature Magazine, 
published by the Nature Association, 
1214 16th Street, N. W., Washington, 
mC” 

She has many interesting things to 
say about her own discoveries in the 
forests which she calls the “happy hunt- 
ing grounds” of the naturalist. For in- 
Stance, there are the various adaptations 
of both plants and animals for protec- 


tion and fitness for their environment. 
Her righteous indignation is aroused 
by those who would imprison birds and 
animals for pets. “I can think,” she 
says, “of no greater barbarity than to 
keep a bird of any kind imprisoned in 
a cage where those born navigators of 
the air cannot even stretch their wings. 
Imagine yourself imprisoned for life in 
a cage barely large enough for you to 
turn around in—and then consider the 
misery of your helpless winged cap- 
tives! They can make no protest, but if 
the nest of a mocking bird is robbed by 
human reprobates and the baby birds im- 
prisoned in a cage, the mother will flut- 
ter around their prison, pecking at the 
wires and making every effort in her 
power to liberate them, and if she fails, 
will feed them on poisoned berries that 
will soon put a merciful end to their 
sufferings. Birds are not the only vic- 
tims of man’s inhumanity. I have seen 
a graceful little squirrel imprisoned in a 
revolving wire cylinder which at every 
movement would send him _ whirling 
around like a spinning wheel, and the 
efforts of the poor little beastie to steady 
himself only increased the velocity of 
what may justly be called the ‘infernal 
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machine’.”” The study of nature subjects 
naturally leads to a desire to cooperate 
with all efforts at the preservation and 
protection of bird life, the wild game and 
the natural forests which are being so 
rapidly destroyed by the present fast- 
living, thoughtless generation. Miss 
Andrews is a member of the American 
Forestry Association, and takes a great 
and practical interest in its work. 

In her more active years she wrote 
many serials and short stories for maga- 
zines and newspapers, as well as articles 
on nature subjects. Her pen is vivid in 
its powers of description and her writ- 
ten language clear and concise. She 
says what is to be said and stops, which 
is certainly not true of all naturalists. 

A very great honor, but one highly 
deserved, was conferred on Miss An- 
drews recently by her nomination to 
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membership in the International Acad. 
emy of Letters and Sciences. The Acad- 
emy was formed by forty-six scientists 
and men of letters at the University of — 
Naples and includes such famous Amer- 
icans as Thomas A. Edison, Nicholas ~ 
Murray Butler, President of Columbia 
University, and Chancellor E. E. Brown ~ 
of New York University. The late ~ 
President Woodrow Wilson formally ac- 
cepted honorary membership. Miss An- — 
drews has been invited to address the 
Academy at some future time, but de ¥ 
clares that eighty-five is too old to goto 
Italy. She has decided to decline the ~ 
proffered membership because of her 
advanced age with its attendant weak- 
nesses, but the honor of the invitation 

is not lessened, and adds to the pride 
her native state feels in its daughter, the 
first southern woman thus recognized in 
Europe. 








LIVES OF THE DEAFENED 


EARNEST ELMo CALKINS 


HERE have recently been pub- 

lished two volumes of letters that 

give a vivid picture of a man who 
was great not only in his relation to 
deafness, but in all the activities of life, 
as a husband and father and friend, as 
a man of public affiairs, as a philanthrop- 
ist and as a scholar. I believe that 
“The Letters of Horace Howard Fur- 
ness,” edited with loving care by his 
grandson, Horace Howard Furness 
Jayne, remains the veritable human docu- 
ment of deafness. It was such a life 
that a record of it, especially such a 
record as his own letters give, is an 
inspiration, even without the fact of 
deafness, but his deafness gives it the 
heroic note. Deafness caused him to 


abandon the bar for which he _ had 
prepared, and take up _ the great 
work with which his name will 


always be associated, the New Vario- 
ruin Shakespeare. But greater even than 


that laborious and valuable commentary 
are these two books of letters which 
reveal so unconsciously how fine even a 
deaf man may be in all the human re- 
lations. And the satisfying thing is 
that we have the record, more full and 
more intimate than that of others whose 
names have been set down here. To 
many of those deafness was a Parthian 
arrow from fate, after the life lines 
had been set, to be put up with and 
made the best of for what of life was 
left. But here is a life built upon the 
fact of deafness, like an epic in which 
that infirmity is the chief protagonist. 

The facts of his life are briefly these: 
He was born in Philadelphia November 
2, 1833, and was unusually fortunate in 
his family and surroundings. He was 
educated at Harvard College, graduating 
in 1854, and spent two years abroad 
with a classmate, returning to this coun- 
trv ine1856. In the interval between h’s 
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‘IT WAS A SYMBOL OF HIS GREATNESS—THE EVIDENCE OF HIS WILLINGNESS TO 
ACCEPT LIFE AS IT WAS GIVEN TO HIM” 
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return and the outbreak of the Civil 
War he prepared for the bar and joined 
the Shakespeare Society of Philadelphia. 
As it happened, the latter and not the 
former exercised the greatest influence 
over his destiny. He volunteered for 
service in the war—his family were all 
strong for -the abolition of slavery, and 
indeed had suffered much for their be- 
lief—and was rejected on account of his 
deafness, to his great disappointment. 
He found an opportunity, however, in 
the sanitary commission, which per- 
formed work something like that of the 


more recent Red Cross, to render a valu- - 


able and needed service to his country. 

At the end of the war, when the ne- 
cessity of a life work was again upper- 
most, he accepted cheerfully the next 
demand of deafness and gave up the 
idea of practicing law. The Shakes- 
peare Society had for some time felt 
the need of an adequate variorum edition 
of Shakespeare, and Furness decided to 
devote himself to that work. His inter- 
est in Shakespeare was older than that, 
however. He was a friend and protege 
of Fanny Kemble, the great actress, and 
it was at her readings of the plays that 
he as a boy acquired that love for and 
understanding of Shakespeare that gave 
his life the bent it took. And so at 
the age of 33 he began the collation of 
Romeo and Juliet, the first of the sixteen 
stout volumes that were to occupy him 
for fifty years. 

No quotations from these letters can 
give one any idea of the impression the 
book makes as a whole. You must read 
it all to know how much of a man Dr. 
Furness was, how devoted to his family 
and friends, how readily he responded 
to calls on him for some worthy cause, 
how many public positions he accepted, 
though the normal burden of such du- 
ties must have been greatly enhanced 
by not hearing. Particularly is one 
touched and amazed by the readings 
he gave from /Shakespeare’s plays, al- 
ways for some ¢harity and always bring- 
ing a liberal response—an old, white- 
haired man, with a silver ear trumpet, 


reading with such understanding and 
feeling that his hearers were sometimes 
moved to tears. He carried his trum- 
pet assiduously. It was a symbol of 
his greatness, the evidence of his will- 
ingness to accept life as it was given 
him. The trumpet appears in two of 
the illustrations in the books of his let- 
ters. He was tremendously hospitable, a 
virtue the deafened find hard to exercise. 
Many noted and interesting people were 
welcomed to Lindenshade, but Dr. Fur- 
ness seldom went to the homes of oth- 
ers. To his classmate and _ life-long 
friend, Charles Eliot Norton, he replied 
to such an invitation: ; 
“Thanks, more than would fill this sheet, 
for your hospitable intentions, but it is many, 
many years since I formed a resolution to sit 
at no table but my own. I am so deaf, that 
I must either wholly listen, or wholly eat, 
and the attempt to divide the two always 
causes embarrassment to my host and to me, 
and since nature has thus instructed me to 


remain in the background, I take the hint and 
obey her request.” 


And further in the next letter: 


“T am not morbid about my deafness; of 
this I never have been accused; I laugh and 
joke about it, and make light of it. But I 
know the limitations it imposes, and twenty 
years ago I relinquished forever the cheer of 
visiting in the homes of my friends; even the 
strain of the temptation you hold out of 
staying under your dear roof must not make 
me break my record or my vow. None the 
less, however, do I thank you from the depths 
of my heart.” 


Among the most interesting letters are 
those to W. Aldis Wright, of Cam- 
bridge, England, with whom Dr. Furness 
had much in common as Wright was the 
co-editor of the Cambridge Shakespeare. 
And so when the University desired to 
honor Furness with a degree, and 
Wright urged his home as the only 
place in Cambridge where Furness 
should stay, it was necessary to write 
this jocular but heart-breaking letter: 

“Now I have screwed my courage to the 
sticking point and the confession is this: I 
do not believe that you know that I am 
frightfully deaf, so deaf that ordinary con- 
versation across the table is utterly impossible, 
and I always carry an ear trumpet. ‘ 

“Retreat, therefore, from any movement im 
my behalf while there is yet time. I do not 
want you to stand god-father to a deaf moon- 
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calf. I shall always hold it among my proud- 
est honors that you have thought me worthy 
of a place alongside of you, and its public 
proclamation is quite secondary.” 


I find one other thing in this goldea 
book of the deaf which appeals to me 
because of a coincidence not included 
in the book. Ellen Olney Kirk was evi- 
dently a friend of Dr. Furness. There 
are two letters to her included in the 
collection. Mrs. Kirk may not be re- 
called easily by the present generation, 
but she is the author of a number of 
delightful novels that were well known 
in the nineties. The earlier of these two 
letters is evidently an acknowledgement 
of sympathy with his deafness, for Dr. 
Furness says: 


“Although you tell me not to answer your 
note, how can you imagine that I shall re- 
main silent to such a kind and tender mes- 
sage? The written word ‘is all that can ever 
now reach me; for who would think of bawl- 
ing affection through an ear trumpet? 

“No, my increased deafness is due to no 
temporary or local cause. It is simply to be 
expected. By this time I have learned to dis- 
regard myself; I now have to learn to regard 
it for my friends. They must not be made to 
bear the affliction or the infliction. 

“However rugged the road, we do somehow 
manage to grow accustomed to the roughest 
joltings. What was once my sorest misery 
has grown to be a comfort to me. My 
silence has ceased to be observed, and I can 
now unnoticed retire into my own thoughts. 
‘Into that inner world I go from this and let 
the veil fall.’ 

“Thank heaven, it is far different with you. 
Your life is full and rich. Mine is ended, 
and I go only from the impetus I received 
from past years, hoping, trusting, praying 
that it may soon cease. ‘God lets his servants 
go to bed and sleep when they have done 
their work,’ says old Fuller, and so I suppose 
there is still work for me to do, and I must 
go toiling on. 

“Do, pray, drop me a line from the moun- 
tain heights.” 


It would be hard to believe that this 
letter was written to a deaf person, it 
so gratefully excludes her from the in- 
firmity under discussion, so the presump- 
tion is that she was not deaf at this time 
(1888) but she must have become so 
soon after, because she is deaf now, 
for she says in a recent letter: 


“I will not say that I have become master 
of the art of being deaf, but I have lived so 





long without understanding all that is going 
on I have become rather a philosopher about 
it. I always felt as if Harriet Martineau 
with her terrible ear trumpet must have been 
a burden, but she said one thing I have always 
laid to heart—that she always felt certain that 
what was really important for her to hear 
would be told to her, and so was willing to 
let the rest go.” 

Not from Harriet Martineau perhaps, 
but no doubt from Dr. Horace Howard 
Furness she must have derived courage, 
as I have, and no doubt many others. 
Since these books were published I can 
say, as Dante did to Virgil, “I long 
with zeal have sought thy volume, and 
with love immense have conned it o’er.” 





Eighteen educational surveys in eight States 
Kentucky, New York, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Tennessee, Virginia, and West Vir- 
ginia—were made by the Interior Department, 
Bureau of Education, during the fiscal year 
1924-25. 





Operative treatment for children suffering 
from mastoid disease is provided by the school 
medical service of Birmingham, England. 

















- ROBERT T. GILLS 


But, after all, the very best thing in good talk, and the thing that helps most, is friend- 
ship. How it dissolves the barriers that divide us, and loosens all constraint, and diffuses 
itself like some fine old cordial through all the veins of life—this feeling that we under- 


stand and trust each other, 
N Y Dear Friends: 

Some time ago I published a few 

stories about deafened people and 
their dogs. Many expressed their inter- 
est in the accounts given and had fur- 
ther comments to make or other stories 
to tell. “Love me, love my dog” seems 
to be at least ninety-nine and seven-eights 
per cent true, if we may judge from the 
fondness with which people cherish their 
dog friends or memories of them. 


One friend writes: 


I have long wanted to bring to your cor- 
ner for discussion the delightful subject of 
“Dogs for the Deaf.” In a recent number 
the Vo.tta Review has given some examples 
of splendid devotion and intelligence on the 
part of dogs. However, I have in mind, not 
these exceptional animals, but the general run 
of dogs who are loving companions and play- 
mates and entirely indifferent to any lack of 
hearing. 

I think upon inquiry you will find that 
many who hear very little can still hear a 
dog’s bark, and even if not, his gentle ways 
and understanding mind will make him a com- 
panion to fill many lonely hours. No one 


cares to talk to himself, but one can ramble 
on at length and his dog will listen with in- 
terest and sometimes, I 
standing. 

A long walk that might otherwise be lonely 
changes wonderfully with a dog to distract 
and amuse you. 


think, with under- 


I am living quite alone, but 
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and wish each other heartily well!—Henry Van Dyke. 


my dog soons lets me know by his barking 
if someone is at the door. Do you not think 
that it might be brought to your readers’ at- 
tention that the hard of hearing person who 
does not own a dog is missing a great deal 
of love and attention? 

The following stories all speak for 
themselves, so I will give them to you 
as they were given to me. 


Mr. Buller 
E. B. PIKE 


He came to us when he was six weeks 
old, our Buller, such a dear little snow- 
ball with tremendous paws, a funny 
little flat nose and a queer little “bump” 
on ‘this tail. There was no mistaking 
the breed, although friends did persist 
in calling him “Bonzo” for quite a long 
time, in spite of his long pedigree, in 
which he claimed to be the descendent 
of twelve champion sires. 

From the very first he proved himself 
to be a real little gentleman, answered 
to his name the second time he was 
called by it and in a very few days 
understood the meaning of the word 
“No.” He never snatched at anything 
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and has always taken biscuits and bread 
from our hands very daintily. 

After every meal he is invited to sit 
on a vacant chair and shake hands in 
pay for a delicate scrap. He never tries 
to help himself, but if no one takes any 
notice of him he just goes on wagging 
his right paw until he is remembered. 

Sometimes he is taken to a cafe to 
eat ice cream. He has a chair all to 
himself and a little bowl of water. He 
takes the ice cream from a spoon with 
great relish and always pauses outside 
the shop to be invited in each time of 
passing. 

Once we passed through a strange vil- 
lage and called at a dairy. The shop 
keeper took a fancy to Mr. Buller and 
fed him on fresh strawberries. Months 
afterward we passed the same shop 
again and he insisted on going in. He 
had not forgotten, although we had. 

Of course he passed through all the 
frolicsome phases of puppy-hood in the 
usual way, and cut two funny little pro- 
jecting teeth which he persisted in show- 
ing, but only once did he try them on 
furniture and it happened thus: 

As soon as he was big enough to climb 
up on a little Jacobean stool about a foot 
high he was very proud of the achieve- 
ment and always appropriated the stool; 
but the effort of getting up was so great 
that when he had finally mounted he 
fell asleep immediately and of course 
fell off. This happened dozens of times, 
after each of which he sat down close 
to the stool and looked around as if 
accusing someone of having pushed him 
off. 

Then it occurred to him to try his 
teeth on the straw binding on the stool 
top and he was delighted to find that it 
all tore apart in the most amazing fash- 
ion. He thoroughly enjoyed his first and 
last act of destruction until it was unex- 
pectedly stopped. I scolded him in rather 
a reproachful way and he just lay down 
on his stomach and crawled along, lick- 
ing at my hands and feet and thorough- 
ly penitent. He never attempted to 
chew furniture again. 





When he was quite small I often used 
to find his bones buried in my bed, but 
now that he is grown up of course the 
beds are forbidden, except by special 
invitation when he is allowed to lie down 
quietly at the foot, which he will do for 
hours at a time. 

He seems to understand that I do not 
hear his joyful squeals and growls, so 
never wastes any time that way, but 
when the fun is at its height just stands 
bulldog fashion and fiercely barks. 

He also studies lip-reading—when we 
move our lips without any sound, he 
stands and stares and moves his wide 
mouth, also without making any sound, 
I am told. 

He follows us everywhere about the 
house like a pet lamb, and if he parti- 
cularly requires a nap and one of us is 
out of the room he keeps coming to 
gather us together. Having done so he 
heaves a big sigh and flops down at our 
feet and sleeps immediately. 

One day Mother and I were gathering 
blackberries in a narrow lane and he had 
trotted on ahead a few yards, when the 
“Royal Mail Van” came tearing along. 
Mr. Buller stood stock still in the cen- 
ter of the lane and stared hard at it and 
dared it to advance until he had warned 
us. The driver had to slow down, looked 
very fierce at a mere dog holding up 
His Majesty’s Mail service, and prob- 
ably said some things, but that did not 
matter as, of course, they were lost on 
me. 
From Buller’s early puppy days he 
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was trained to sit in a chair in the win- 
dow and keep guard when we went out. 
People who happened to call in our ab- 
sence told us they dared not knock on 
the door for fear he would jump through 
the window, he glared so fiercely at 
them. 

When we moved to another house the 
window was too high for him to see 
through, and once when we returned 
after leaving him on guard we were 
greeted by a very guilty looking little 
dog, which was most unusual. He kept 
trying to make us follow him to the 
sitting room. We finally did and to our 
amazement found the room a complete 
wreck. Mats turned up in all directions, 
chairs overturned, plants broken, and 
yards and yards of unwound knitting 
wool mixed up with broken china, and 
in the midst of it all Mr. Buller groveled 
on his stomach, waiting for his punish- 
ment and trying to explain the catas- 
trophe. 

We at once concluded that someone 
had tried to force an entrance. Very 
soon we learned from a neighbor that 
the postman had called with a parcel 
and having knocked repeatedly had tried 
the window, which evidently annoyed 
the little guard and hence the result. 

He is a lovely companion, so gentle 
and affectionate, and always lets me 
know when someone is outside the door. 
If it is open he spreads himself over 
the step until the caller is invited in. 
If it is a man carrying a sack, up goes 
his hair like a scrubbing brush and he 
makes great show of his tusks. 

Many people have a horror of bull- 
dogs and always give them a wide berth, 
but having once adopted one as a mem- 
ber of the family, the proverb holds 
good, “Once a bulldog, always a bull- 
dog.” 


Another Good Man Gone Wrong 
Persts VOSE 


Another good man gone wrong. How 
am I sure that he is good? His friends 
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tell me so. How do I know he has 
gone wrong? Because any man has gone 
wrong who compares any dog to a pine — 
apple. 

Why, this very minute my own dog 
is sitting beside me watching as I write 
and I can almost hear him cry, “Pine- 
apple indeed! The man must be mad.” 


I have long admired Mr. Ferrall from 
afar and once from not so far, as I had 
the pleasure of meeting him face to 
face. I have—like many others—often 
wondered why so attractive a man has 
never married. Now the secret may be 
out. A man with no more understand- 
ing of dogs than Mr. Ferrall seems to 
have may also be lacking in the under- 
standing of women. 

“Yet if the truth were known, the 
pineapple has just as nice instincts and 
a whole lot bigger soul than that of any 
dog that ever snapped at your heels; 
a mean, low, contemptible trick of which 
no pineapple would be guilty.”* 

Such a sentence from the pen of a 
favorite author! Enough to bring tears 
to my eyes, but instead it arouses amaze- 
ment, amazement that a favorite au- 
thor evidently knows only mean, low 
dogs when the world is full of high- 
minded, generous, bright dogs _ that 
would no more snap at you than they 
would fly. 

I feel it my duty—I live in New Eng- 
land where you know we are strong on 
duty—to tell something of My Dog. 
Learning about a really fine dog may 
change Mr. Ferrall’s whole view of dog 
life. 

Robert Burns—we call him Bobs—a 
most superior Airedale, is a_ perfect 
gentleman, besides being such a comfort! 
That Bobs has unusual intelligence is 
shown by his interest in the Federation. 
He not only is interested in it but is will- 
ing to work for it. While I was on 
the program committee for the Confer- 
ence last summer, I used to receive 
many special delivery letters which often 
arrived at night. When the door bell 


*Volta Review, September, 1925. 
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would ring late in the 
evening some member 
of the family was 
sure to look up at me 
and exclaim, “Feder- 
ation letter,” and 
Bobs would rush to 
the door and _ then 
come bounding up the 
stairs with the letter 
in his mouth and de- 
liver it into my hand. 





Bobs does not wear a collar but a 
harness, and at night when he comes 
in he waits to have the strap unbuckled. 
Then he shakes the harness off and car- 
ries it upstairs and holds it until some- 
one takes it and puts it away for him. 


He is not an idle dog, no indeed. 
Every afternoon he goes to the office 
with his master where he is as helpful 
as possible. When Bobs is sick or has 
been hurt he runs straight to his master 
for aid and comfort. Of course, he 
knows his master can do something for 
him because that is a doctor’s business— 
taking care of sick folks. In summer 
we sit on the steps with Bobs beside us 
or we play ball with him—he can give 
Babe Ruth points on the rules of the 
game—or we decide to take a walk 
and we wait while Bobs hurries to get 
his leash for us. 


Bobs never shouts at me, he. never 
asks me to go to concerts or lectures 
where I can’t hear. . He isn’t forever 
chatting in my bad ear about something 
for which I don’t give a continental. 
His aim in life is to do well the things 
he can do and not bother with the ones 
he can’t and he encourages me to do 
the same. 


Of course, we think Our Dog is the 
most remarkable dog, and he is to us, 
I feel sorry 
for those who have not sometime had 
the pleasure of having a dog in their 
Pineapple indeed! 


but there may be others. 


family. 


The Story of Mitts 
NETTIE MILLER 


Mitts came to us, a fluffy puppy, a 
few weeks old, a Scotch Collie whose 
mother was noted for her sagacity and 
good nature. He had four white feet 
which suggested his name, Mittens, or 
Mitts for short. 

He grew to be a very large dog and 
was beautifully marked, shading from 
light tan to black, with a wide, silky 
white collar band. which ended in a veri- 
table broad “shirt front” glistening in the 
sunlight like threads of silver. His big 
soulful brown eyes won him confidence 
and friendship from those who usually 
disliked dogs, and his habitual alert- 
ness—ears and bushy tail erect—ever 
called forth admiration from all who saw 
him. 

Eight-year-old Bobby, his young mas- 
ter, became his idol and I think Mitts 
would have died for him. He was very 
quick to learn all the usual, and some 
unusual, tricks. He could beg, shake 
hands, play dead, and roll over. He 
would sit up and we would place a mor- 
sel of food on his nose; it remained 
there until we said the word, when it 
was flipped up in the air and quickly 
snapped and eaten. 

He won a prize at a pet dog show 
for obedience in the following dem- 
onstration: A tempting bit was placed on 
the floor, and he would be on the point 
of taking it when a “No, Mitts” would 
stop him instantly. We could leave him, 
going out of sight for a longer’ or 
shorter time, and I never knew him to 
touch it until we gave him permission, 
when it was gone in a trice. 

We failed utterly, however, in one 
particular, and that was in keeping him 
strictly in the yard. He was so full of 
life and so big, I expect the small yard 
seemed too restricted, and no amount of 
punishing broke him of his only bad 
habit. - He -would .sneak off when no 
one was looking and have his fling, then 
come back, tail and ears down, looking 
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neither to the right nor left, but oh, so 
ashamed and guilty, and make for his 
shelter under the porch where he was 
just beyond our reach. No amount of 
coaxing or prodding would stir him 
from his refuge until I would go up 
on the porch and say, “Oh, Mitts, let’s 
go for a walk” and out he would rush, 
forgetting the pending punishment. He 
loved to walk with us above everything 
else. 

Bob was his master and while we all 
loved him we did not especially count, 
but the time was coming when, though 
he preferred Bob’s romping frolics, he 
would give me the preference and no 
urging could stir him from my side. The 
time came when my little eleven-year-old 
daughter, who had been sick for four 
years and constaiitly at my side, passed 
on. Bob was in high school and away 
much of the day, and Mitts and I were 
left alone together. Without any train- 
ing he gradually seemed to sense my 
need of some one, and knew that he only 
could fill that need. 

His first self-imposed duty was to 
summon me when the mail man came. 
Running to me and barking insistently, 
he would stand there until I moved to 
follow. Froin that he enlarged his ac- 
tivities—would summon me when my 
particular ice man came along. My 
fruit and vegetable man had a voice that 
would almcst wake the dead and Mitts 
would hear him far down another street 
and be wild for me to go out long be- 
fore I could see him. 

There were other special calls he no- 
ticed, but as I rarely telephoned, that 
did not interest him on my account, and 
when the family was at home the ringing 
of the door bell passed unnoticed by him. 
With my lack of hearing, my grief, and 
my loneliness, you can see what a faith- 
ful ally he was to me. His strong sense 


of duty caused him never te forget or 
evade. 

Now comes an account of his tragic 
end. He caught the mange and because 
of his thick long hair we did not dis- 
cover it until the sores had spread all 
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over his body from his nose to his tail 


tip. The veterinarian said he was a 
menace to man and beast, moreover he 
was sick and lifeless. But even then 
when he lay around all day too wretched 
to move, almost, his noble sense of ‘uty 
was outstanding. 

It was my custom to comb his long 
coat every morning after I had swept 
my kitchen. The room was large and it 
was my habit to end the job at the back 
hall. So, wherever Mitts was about the 
house, upstairs or down, when he heard 
me nearing this hall he would slowly 
«ome from his place, tail and ears down, 
and stand ready for the currying which 
he did not enjoy. As a reward for his 
obedience I would take a cookie and 
place it on a low window ledge. He 
would stand with his nose close to it; 
but would know he was not to have it 
till the job was done and_ permission 
given by me. Before I knew of the 
raw sores I must have caused him agony, 
but he always presented himself, and 
though he would growl as I combed hum, 
he never did more than that, and up to 

















the last he would drag himself out wait- 
ing for the usual program. 

His intelligence and _ faithfulness 
seemed truly human. After swearing al- 
legiance to me he was quite jealous, and 
his heart was broken when Bobby would 
drape his long legs and body over my 
lap and show me affection. Mitts would 
rush to my side, thrust his head under 
my arm, and unless I gave him affec- 
tionate attention, would cry and wail 
(not howl) like a child. He could not 
be pacified except by petting. 

He was taken to the veterinary one 
afternoon and the decision was made to 
put an end to his misery, and I never 
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saw him again. My heart mourned for 
him as for one who had never failed 
me to the very end. 
ee 

The Washburn Friendly Fund today 
totals $160.00, being increased by do- 
nations and fines from various ring let- 
ter groups, The Cable, The Hustlers, 
The Meliorists, and The Invincibles. As 
soon as this sum reaches the goal we 
have set, $200.00, I will let you rest in 
peace, but in the meantime, “Say it with 
dollars.” 

Ever sincerely your friend, 
THE FRIENDLY LADY, 

1601 35th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 





TOURNAMENT PRACTICE MATERIAL 


MARION JEANNETTE GRAHAM 


Foreworp :—The following practice class material was prepared for a lip-reading contest re- 
cently held in the Community House of the Chicago League for the Hard of Hearing. 
The teams were composed of nine members from the Jones Public School classes, under 
the direction of Mar.on Jeannette Graham, and nine members from the Chicago League, 


under the direction of Gertrude Torrey. 


Test 1. Conversational Sentences 

1. We sat in the back of the show, 
because we arrived late. 

2. That’s a very interesting story. I 
hope you'll enjoy reading it. 

3. They live in the suburb, not far 
from the railroad station. 

4. You’re wasting your time when you 
argue with him. 

5. I'd never give up the money, if I 
were he. 

6. When you’re out our way, stop and 
see us. 

%. The performance was elaborately 
staged. 

8. We visited New York, the largest 


_ city in America. 


9. I shall always remember Chicago 
because of the good times I have had 
and the many friends I have made here. 

10. I wish you success in your every 
undertaking. 


Test 2. Synonyms: Work, Position, 
Employment, Business. 

Work was plentiful because there was 

a scarcity of men. 


The man who works is more valuable 
to a community than the one who loafs. 

The men was destitute for want of 
work. 

The men work from eight to six every 
day except Sunday. 

His father works for a well known 
life insurance company. 

The boy worked hard so that he might 
be promoted. 

Most people would rather work than be 
idle. 

He will have to work hard for a pro- 
motion. 

Either one of the two men could have 
done this work. 

The boy was trying to work his way 
through school. 

The man was hurt while on his way to 
work yesterday morning. 

The man left his position to accept a 
better one. 

Business is business; mind your own. 

Many people use automobiles in going 
to their places of business. 

Many prominent business men were 
present at the conference. 
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He goes about his business every. day 
and doesn’t bother anyone. 

There is no opportunity for a lazy man 
in this business. 

The man resigned from business be- 
cause of ill-health. 

The real estate business is booming in 
Florida now. 

A great many men had trouble finding 
employment after the World War. 

Employment is scarce, especially in 
winter. 

Are you looking for employment? 

He had, in his employment, a man of 
doubtful character. 

The man asked for employment in a 
factory. 

Some people have “jobs”, others have 
“positions”. 

He holds the position of Professor of 
Mathematics. 

That ‘man has the ability to fill the 
position. 

The President of United States holds 
the highest position in the government. 

Red Grange holds the position of cap- 
tain of the Bears’ football team. 

The chief of police has promoted sev- 
eral of his men to new positions. 

Test 3. Description of “Jo” 

“Fifteen-year-old Jo was very tall, 
thin, and brown, and reminded one of a 
colt; for she never seemed to know 
what to do with her limbs, which were 
very much in her way. She had a 
decided mouth, a comical nose, and 
sharp gray eyes, which appeared to see 
everything, and were by turns fierce, 
funny, or thoughtful. Her long, thick 
hair was her one beauty; but it was usu- 
ally bundled into a net to be out of her 
way. Round shoulders had Jo, big hands 
and feet, a fly-away look to her clothes, 
and the uncomfortable appearance of a 
girl who was rapidly shooting up into a 
woman and didn’t like it.” 

From Little Women, by 
Alcott. 


Louisa M. 


Questions on “Jo” 


1. How old was Jo? (Fifteen) 
2. Was she tall or short? (Tall) 


3. Was she thin or fat? 


( Thin) 

4. Of what did she remind one? (A 
colt ) 

5. What color was Jo’s skin? (Brown) 

6. What were always in her way? 
(Her limbs) 


7. Were they long or short? (Long) 

8. What kind of mouth had she? 
( Decided ) 

9. What color were her eyes? (Gray) 


10. Use two words that describe her 


eyes? (Funny, Fierce, Thoughtful, 
Sharp). 

11. What kind of nose had she? (Com- 
ical ) 

12. What was her one beauty? (Her 
hair) 

13. Was her hair bobbed or long? 
(Long) 

14. How did she dress it? (Bundled 


into a net) 
15. Into what was her hair bundled? (A 


net ) 

16. What kind of shoulders had she? 
(Round) 

17. Were her hands and feet large or 
small? (Large) 


18. Into what was she rapidly shooting 
up? (Into Womanhood) 
19.. Did she like the idea of growing up? 
(No) 
20. From what story is this selection 
taken? (“Little Women’’) 
Test 4. When Kings are Scarce 
King George I. of England once made 
a journey to his native kingdom of Han- 
over and stopped at a small village in 
Holland. Here he waited for a change of 
horses. He felt hungry and asked for 
two or three eggs. For these the price 
charged was a hundred florins. This 
would be about forty or fifty dollars. 
“How is this?” said the king. “Eggs - 
must be scarce here!” “Excuse me, 
sir,” replied the waiter. “Eggs are 
plentiful. It is kings that are scarce.” 
Questions on the Story 
1. Of what country was George I. 
king ? 
2. Where was his native kingdom? 
3. Where did he stop? 
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. Where was the village? 
. Why was he delayed inthe village? 
. Where did he go for food? 
. What did he order there? - 
How much was he charged for them? 
. How much is one hundred florins 
in American money? 
10. What did the king exclaim? 
11. Were eggs plentiful or scarce? 
12. What was the waiter’s reason for 
charging such an outlandish price 
for the eggs? 
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Test 5. “Robinson Crusoe,” by Daniel 
DeFoe—Narration Exercise 

Robinson Crusoe was a_ runaway 
English youth, who after many adven- 
tures was lost alone upon an island in 
the Caribbean Sea. From the wreck of 
the ship, he saved many useful articles, 
by means of which he was able to pre- 
serve his life and even to make himself 
fairly comfortable. But for want of 
companionship he was always unhappy. 
At last, after many years, Robinson 
Crusoe was so fortunate as to save a 
poor savage from being killed and eaten 
by other savages who had brought sever- 
al captives to the shore of the island for 
a cruel feast. This wild man was named 
Friday by Crusoe and became a devoted 
and trustworthy servant and friend. 

Some years later, Crusoe and his man 
Friday rescued the master of an English 
ship from a mutinous crew. They then 
sailed for England where they found 
that great changes had taken place in the 
Crusoe family. The former island hermit 
was now as properous as he had hitherto 
been wretched. As leader of a colony, 
he later returned to his island, though 
not to stay. 

In his old age, Robinson Crusoe wan- 
dered all over the earth always living 
upon his wits and ever undertaking 
strange enterprises. 


Questions on the Narration 
1. Who was Robinson Crusoe? 
2. Where was he lost? 
3. Where was the island? 
4: What did he save from the wreck 
of the ship? 


5. Why was he unhappy? 

6. Whom did he save after many years? 

. From what fate was Friday saved? 

8. Whom else did Robinson Crusoe 
rescue? 

9. From whom was the ship master 
rescued ? 

10. For what country did they sail? 

11. Did Crusoe find conditions at home 
as he had left them? 

12. How did ‘he return to the island? 

13. Did he stay there for the rest of his 
life? 

14. What did he do in his old age? 

15. Upon what did he live? 

16. What kind of enterprises did he 
undertake ? 

17. What is the name of the story? 

18. Who was the author? 


Test 6. According to Hoyle 

As Hiram Jones came into town he 
saw a sign in a store advertising a shoe 
sale. Shoes were hung around the win- 
dow in pairs, and in the center, on a 
small table, were laid three silver dollars 
with the sign: “Get your shoes now. 
Three of a kind takes them.” 

Hiram needed a pair of shoes, so he 
said to the clerk: “I see you are selling 
shoes according to poker rules.” 

“Yes”, said the clerk. 

“Well, give me two pair,” 

“What size?” 

“Number nine.” 

When the clerk returned with the 
shoes Hiram passed over three silver 
dollars and started to take the shoes, 
but the clerk stopped him. “Two pairs 
of shoes at three dollars is six dollars.” 

“Didn’t you say you were selling shoes 
on poker rules ?” 

“re 

“Well, don’t three of a kind take two 
pair ?” 

“Sure,” replied the clerk, “but it won’t 
take four nines.” 


Questions on the Story 
. What was the farmer’s name? 
. What did he see in the store window ? 
. What did the sign advertise? 
. How was the window decorated ? 
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5. What was placed in the center of 
the window? 

6. What were laid in the center of the 
table? 

7. What did Hiram need? 

8. According to what rules were the 
shoes being sold? 

9. How many pairs did the farmer 
order? 

10. What size shoe did he wear? 

11. How much did Hiram offer for the 
two pair? 

12. Why did the clerk object? 

13. How much should he have paid? 

14. According to poker rules, how many 
of a kind take two pair? 

15. Why didn’t the rule apply in this 

case ? 





TEN LITTLE SPEECH-READERS 


FPS: 


Ten little speech-readers standing in 
line ; 

A “homofiend” got one—then there 
were nine. 

Nine little speech-readers still courting 
fate; 

One slipped on lemon peel—then there 
were eight. 

Eight little speech-readers tried to get 
Heaven; 


One thought ‘twas “Heavy’”—then there 
were seven. 
Seven little speech-readers in a pretty 


fix; 

One gave a cent for rent—then there 
were six. 

Six little speech-readers very much 
alive ; 

One stuck on pins—and so there were 
five. 

Five little speech-readers trembling more 
and more; 

One fell because of mud—then there 
were four. 

Four little speech-readers making great 
to-do ; 

One held a lamb in lap—then there 
were two. 
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Two little speech-readers—contest almost 

done ; 

One lost his bet on pet—and that left 
one. 





THE WALTER O. SMITH 
SCHOLARSHIP 


Because of his interest in the hard of 
hearing child, Mr. Walter O. Smith of 
Flint, Michigan, has placed at the disposal of 
the Department of Special Education of the 
Normal College, Ypsilanti, a sum of money 
to be used to assist students in preparing 
themselves to teach this type of child. 

This money will be granted in the form 
of scholarships to the students who have com- 
pleted the life certificate course or its equiva- 
lent in the college training, and who have had 
successful teaching experience with normal 
children. Four scholarships were available 
for use on January first of this year. 

There is more than one way in which to 
demonstrate your interest in this live question 
of providing ample instruction for the hard 
of hearing child in the public schools. Prob- 
ably Mr. Smith is the first one to attack the 
problem from this new angle. 





HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN 
IN BALTIMORE 


Baltimore has made a partial survey of her 
public schools and places the estimate of hard 
of hearing children at 4,000. The work con- 
tinues with increasing interest and it is hoped 
that the survey will soon be completed. Cir- 
culars were issued this year to all teachers 
telling them how to discover and care for 
cases of potential deafness. Miss Olive B. 
Whildin is in charge of the lip-reading classes. 





SUMMER SCHOOL IN MAINE 


Augustus C. Knight of St. Paul, Minn, 
will conduct another summer school of lip- 
reading at Belfast, Maine. Here is an op- 
portunity for both work and play, the lakes, 
the hills and the Bay furnishing delightful 
recreation. 





Y. W. C. A. COOPERATION 


Under the auspices of the Y. W. C. A. in 
Omaha, Nebr., Miss Emma B. Kessler, in- 
structor in lip-reading, is reaching both chil- 
dren and the adult hard of hearing. She con- 
ducts her classes at the Y.W.C.A. building and 
gives frequent demonstrations with the chil- 
dren, thus keeping their needs ever before 
the public. 





14,400 Chicago children have ear disease and 
1,000 are sufficiently deaf to need instruction 
in lip-reading, if conditions found in 6 Chica- 
go schools hold good in the city as a whole. 
7,538 children were examined, and of this 
number 3.6 per cent were suffering from eaf 
disease in some form.—Children’s Bureau. 
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“OUR CONTENT IS OUR BEST HAVING” 





ANNE GRAHAME 


HERE are times I am glad I am 

deaf! Many are the harrowing 

sounds I am spared with which 
my brothers and sisters of perfect hear- 
ing are tortured. Steam whistles, roar- 
ing subways, rattling trucks, children’s 
cries, other nuisances in the way of 
noise to which a large city is subject, 
are tempered to me. They are not at 
all annoying. I can go on serenely in 
spite of them. They are not loud, nerve- 
racking, irritating. I hear them but 
faintly, and I can stand them very well. 
My ears are not tortured as are those 
of my neighbors who possess normal 
hearing. 

When my family complain that they 
are driven fairly distracted by the shrill 
shrieks of the girl next door, who as- 
pires to become a prima donna and who 
practices from early in the morning un- 
til late at night, I can actually crow over 
them, for I hear her not at all, or so 
faintly that it is quite bearable. 

In summer, when our opposite neigh- 
bor, who plays in an amateur orchestra, 
practices on his trombone, and another 
neighbor, farther up the street, makes 
weird, startling noises with his cornet, 
driving weary, exasperated people in 
that vicinity within doors and forcing 
them to close the windows, even on a 
hot night, “to shut out that infernal 
noise,” I can’ sit out on the porch peace- 
fully cognizant of only a few faint 
sounds of music (?) which are not in 
the least disturbing. 

Again, I have cause to bless my deaf- 
ness when I realize what gossip I am 
spared. Other members of my family 
complain that they are waylaid by curi- 
ous or garrulous neighbors or acquaint- 
ances on the porch, over the backyard 
fence, on the street, and forced to listen 
to details about friends or neighbors 
which they would rather not hear but 
which they are sometimes obliged to. As 
gossip is usually whispered or mur- 





mured in low, mysterious undertones, I 
am mercifully spared it. No one whis- 
pers to me, for I cannot hear them, and 
I cannot hear very low tones. Rarely, 
if ever, is gossip repeated in loud or 
distinct tones. Because of my deafness, 
I am immune to this form of neighbor- 
hood entertainment, and for it I am 
duly thankful. I may miss something 
in the way of improving confidences; 
but I feel that what I do miss is more 
than compensated for ty my utter lack 
of proving a recipient for “neighborhood 
gossip.” 

Another reason I am glad I am deaf 
is that it makes me realize, more than 
anything else, how kind people really 
are at heart, how ready they are to help 
one who is afflicted or handicapped. 
Friends, even strangers, whom I would 
not have suspected as thoughtful and 
considerate, will take pains to give me 
a chair near the front at a lecture or 
social affair so that I can hear the speak- 
er. In every social gathering there is 
always someone who looks out for me. 
Others there are who make copious 
notes and pass them on for me to read, 
when the speaker is unusually hard for 
me to catch. Some tactful persons pre- 
tend they are taking the notes for their 
own benefit and allow me to see them, 
when I know they are doing it solely for 
me and I feel very grateful, not only 
for their helpfulness, but for the tactful, 
delicate way in which it is manifested. 
I have heard that it requires but the 
knowledge of a person’s need in any 
way to prove how kind the human race 
is—and this I have demonstrated many 
times. Little, thoughtful services which 
may pass unnoticed by others mean 
much to one who is as socially handi- 
capped as a hard of hearing person. 

And then, deafness is such a help 
when one meets those tiresome people 
who persist in asking personal questions. 
They do not mean to do it, I know. 
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They are simply full of interest, and 
they do not think; but some of the 
questions asked are so prying, so em- 
barrassing. Not only is your age. an 
object of curiosity to some thoughtless 
or ignorant person, but questions about 
your private affairs, your family, your 
friends, are asked directly or indirectly. 
Often these questions verge on down- 
right impertinence. If any such query, 
which I do not want to answer, which I 
really feel justified in not answering, is 
put to me, it is a wonderful help to 
fall back on my deafness, to look as if 
I had not heard, even if I did catch its 
purport. Rarely does the curious inter- 
rogator care to repeat a question which 
even he, himself, feels is prying or im- 
pertinent. Seldom does he ask it a sec- 
ond time, if he thinks I did not hear; 
but if he does, I can still take refuge 
in my affliction and I am spared painful 
answers which people with normal hear- 
ing are sometimes forced to give. 


Most of all I am glad I am deaf be- 
cause it has opened to me a new and 
wonderful opportunity—the blessing of 
speech-reading. No one but a deaf per- 
son knows what a boon that is. It was 
not easy for me to learn, but I have 
gradually mastered it, so that when 
shopping or in general conversation, 
even at lectures and social affairs, I 
scarcely realize my handicap. I do not 
catch every word, but I usually know 
what is being said, and what is going 
on. I can take part intelligently and not 
have to look on like a “dummy” or make 
myself ridiculous by irrelevant remarKs 
and answers. At times I possess an 
advantage over my friends who have 
perfect hearing, for at public meetings 
and Icctures, the speaker often drops 
his voice, or is indistinct, and often 
those with good hearing do not catch 
what he says; but sometimes the person 
who is the most difficult to hear has 
the easiest lips to read, and I actually 
get what he says when others who have 
perfect hearing“ do not. 


And one. of the greatest compensa- 


tions for my deafness is the fact that 
I belong to a lip-reading club where we 
have the very best of times. Everyone 
is so jolly, we have such fine entertain- 
ments—lectures, plays, social affairs—in 
which we can all take part and where 
we meet others afflicted with deafness, 
ranging from those very slightly hard of 
hearing to others who do not hear a 
sound, yet who understand so well from 
reading the lips that I have talked to 
them for almost half an hour before 
knowing they could not hear. Such a 
spirit of camaraderie as characterizes our 
club is found in few organizations. We 
are “all in’ the same boat”. We laugh 
at our own “breaks”. We feel with and 
for each other. If I were not hard of 
hearing, I should never have had the 
privilege of belonging to this club, of 
learning lip-reading, of making the good 
friends and the pleasant companionships 
I have enjoyed there, and, above all, of 
having the example of those brave, 
cheery souls who, though handicapped by 
total deafness, are valiantly “carrying 
on”, blessing and helping everyone with 
whom they come in contact. 
suddenly to regain my hearing, I should 
feel really sorry that I could be no more 
one of them, for I have grown to know 
and love so many in the club; some of 
my happiest times have been spent there, 
my eyes have been opened to new vistas 
of courage, of cheerfulness, of service, 
of helpfulness. 
So I say, “I am glad I gm deaf.” 





NIGHT CLASS BEGUN FOR HARD OF 
HEARING 


A class in lip-reading for the hard of 
hearing opened Monday night at Central 
High School with an enrollment of 11 adult 
students. It is part of the city night school 
system. Mrs. George P. Maury, instructor 
in the day school for deaf children, is in- 
structor in the night school. 


A fee of $1 is charged for the term. Ad- 
ditional students can be accommodated. 
—Ft. Worth (Tex.) Times. 
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THE TUNNEL THROUGH THE WALL 


LaurA. Davies Ho.t 


The train swings round the forest curve On Life’s curved road we chance upon 


To face a wall of rock; Such cliff-like walls of stone. 

The cliff side rising sheer and high, The train has taught us what to do, 
The roadway seems to block. When dark the way and lone. 

But see, the engine throws a gleam Just send a beam of light ahead; 
Ahead, across the ties, Perhaps a tunnel small 

And there within its very path Will be revéaled just where our road 


A waiting tunnel lies. Can lead us through the wall. 








REVIEWS 


Ears AND THE Man, Studies in Social Work 
for the Deafened, by Annetta W. Peck, 
Estelle E. Samuelson and Ann Lehman, 


with an _ introduction by Wendell C-. 
Phillips, M. D., President-Elect of the 
American Medical Association. F. A. 


Davis Co., Ph.ladelphia. $2.00. 

“The avowed purpose of this little book,” 
says Dr. Phil.ips in his introduction, “is to 
increase, and at the same time strengthen, 
a helpful interchange of work between the 
otologists, the educators and the various 
forms of soc.al service for the deafened.” 

“If the psychiatrist, the educator, the re- 
search otologist, the physicist, the legislator,” 
say the authors in their preface, “will take 
note of a definite social problem and find 
it interesting; if deafened people, repre- 
sented .n their organizations, will pull to- 
gether and unite with science, education and 
law to solve that problem, the world will be 
a better place to live in.” 

Undoubtedly this 


should become so reconstructed that he can 
not only return to the hearing world in the 
peace of mind which ar.ses through the 
conquest of his depression and isolation, but 
should find himself equipped, as well, with 
the ability to take the initiative in efforts to 
bring about a better attitude towards deaf- 
ness in every hearing person he meets. I/f 
the organization cannot do just this thing, 
but rather incites them to cling to one an- 
other in a little world where deafness ap- 
pears to be the normal condition, it 
failed.” (The italics are ours.) 

The book is not free from errors, and 
there are passages reflecting local frictions 
and professional differences of op nion which 
the reviewer wishes had been omitted. But 
the fact remains that here is a work of 
immense importance to every person who is 
interested in those about whom deafness has 
thrown its plate glass wall. By all means, 
reader, read it, and study it. J.B. T. 


DEAFNESS CURE 





happy vision, to some 
extent at least, will 
become a_ reality. 
And certainly a share 
of the credit will go 


to the tro in the 
New York League 
who have brought 


forth this book from 
the depths of their 


experience. Laymen 

and professional 

workers everywhere 

are awakening to the number of 
fact that deafness, Votta REVIEW. 


even though acquired 
after speech and lan- 





A PRIZE OFFER 


Win a prize of $15 in cash! 
Mrs. John E. D. Trask, of Phila- 
delphia, will pay that amount to 
the deafened person who secures, 
before June Ist, 1926, the largest 
subscribers 


QUACKERY AND 
PSEUDO- 
MEDICINE 

ArtHuR J. Cramp, 


Hygeia, for ‘January, 
1926 


A crusade to rid the 
country of the un- 
principled men who 
make capital of other 
people’s afflictions 
wou!d be a movement 
worthy to rank with 
the knightly deeds of 
King Arthur’s Court. 


for the 








guage are fully es- 
tablished, produces a 
definite problem, and they are eagerly asking 
for information as to methods of alleviation. 
They could not do better than to consult 
this volume. It not only deals with every 
aspect of deafness and its effects, but it 
gives concrete illustrations by the presenta- 
tion of case histories—manifestly true ones, 
because some of them can be recognized in 
spite of their disguised names. No one 
could read it thoughtfully w thout carrying 
away something to help him in _ future 
contacts. 

It would be manifestly impossible to call 
especial attention to each important part of 
the book, but here is a paragraph so per- 
tinent, and whose message is so easily over- 
looked, that we may be pardoned for quot- 
ing ‘t: “Recreation work must step in to 
overcome reluctance to meet’ people. The 
glow of happiness brought about by recrea- 
tion in the company of other deafened peo- 
ple should carry the individual into normal 
association with all people. Gradually -he 


Never did an enemy 
to mankind lurk in 
fairer guise than charlatans who batten on 
the m‘sfortunes of their fellowmen by sell- 
ing “guaranteed cures” for deafness. Their 
evasive, carefully worded “guarantees” speak 
for their craftiness; their persistence in 
carrying on their business in one place after 
another and often under changing names, 
speaks for the profits wrung from credulous 
people. 

Arthur J. Cramp, M. D., head of the de- 
partment of investigation of the American 
Medical Association, has dealt a single-handed 
blow to the charlatans, but their persistence 
would lead one to think that their vulnerable 
spot is hard to find. If Dr. Cramp’s art'cle 
could reach everyone who reads and believes 
the enticing advertisements of the unfailing 
“cures” an immense amount of good would 
be accomplished, but the greater percentage of 
victims are people living in out of the way 
places. Their principal sources of informa- 
tion are the local newspapers, almanacs aft 
advertising circulars. 
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The number of fake cures for deafness is 
disproportionately large. Dr. Cramp _ has 
divided them into three groups: medicinal 
preparations, mechanical devices and prac- 
titioners. 

Under the first he lists Leonard’s Ear Oil, 
Aurine Ear Balsam, Hearwell Oil and Virex. 
The mechanical devices which he brands as 
fakes are ‘the Wilson Ear Drum, the Way 
Ear Drum, the Morley Invisible Ear-Phone, 
the’ Mega-Ear-Phone and the Radium Ear or 
Audiphone. In this same class he puts the 
Electrophone, or De-a-phone, as it was orig- 
inally called. To Dr. Cramp’s condemnation 
of this instrument we wish to add a qualify- 
ing statement. Several schools for the deaf 
state that the Electrophone has unquestionable 
educational value. This applies to its use as 
an amplifier in the development of residual 
hearing in. deaf children. - Unfortunately its 
promoters are not content with its usefulness 
in this way, but have claimed also to cure 
deafness. 

Among the practitioners in the field of 
aural quackery Dr. Cramp names the late 
Guy Clifford Powell of Peoria, Ill.; the Dr. 
L. C. Grains Co.; O. W. Branaman of Kansas 
City, Mo.; George E. Coutant, M. D., of 
New York and Dr. W. O. Coffee of Daven- 
port, Iowa. Speaking of pseudo-medicine he 
refers to Curtis H. Muncie, the Brooklyn 
osteopath. 

S6 pithy are Dr. Cramp’s denunciations that 
his- article must be read to be appreciated. 
He says: “The scope of aural quackery and 
pseudo-medicine is so broad, and the number 
of fads, faddists, fakes and fakers in the 
field so great that a book might be written 
on the subject. This form of quackery like 
all other forms will continue to flourish just 
so long as public credulity obtains, for, to 
paraphrase Voltaire, the quack was born when 
the first knave met the first ignoramus. It 
is lack of knowledge and not a dearth of 
brains that breeds credulity.” 

The American Federation of Organizations 
for the Hard of Hearing, seeing the good 
that would be accomplished through a wide- 
spread circulation of this article, has ordered 
reprints made from it. These may be had on 
application to the Field Secretary, Miss Betty 
C. Wright, 1601 35th St., Washington, D. C. 





TESTS OF HEARING OF FIVE HUN- 
DRED AVERAGE EARS BY THE 
AUDIOMETER NO. 2-A 


Dana W. Drury, M. D. 


Dr. Drury of Boston has compiled, in the 
Archives of Otolaryngology, a set of com- 
parative tables showing results of audiometer 
tests of various groups of young people with 
average hearing. Only children and young 
adults were selected for these tests, that any 
deficiency in hearing due to advancing years 
might be avoided. 

So concise is this report that it seems im- 
possible to condense it further and we will at- 


tempt nothing more here than a few general 
conclusions which were noted. 

“Tt is interesting that blind children present 
no evidence of compensation and do not hear 
more acutely than children in public or pri- 
vate schools. I do think, however, that their 
coordination is quicker. It is also noticeable 
that disease in young life plays its part in 
aural acuity, as is seen in comparing the 
curve between the state school and that of a 
well-known out-door private school. This 
difference has its effect in modifying the 
earning capacities in later life.” 

“The voice students seem to be nearest to a 
straight line (minimum failure of hearing) 
as well as to have better aural acuity.” 

“The glee club exhibits the nearest approach 
to the straight line of normal acuity observed 
in the entire series of 500.... The athletic 
group, drawn from university football, hockey, 
track and crew squads are a close second, and 
demonstrate clearly that athletics tend to 
acuteness of perception and to coordination.” 

“Malnutrition, as a condition of under- 
nourishment and low vitality, is more or less 
widespread in children and young adults. The 
effects are evident in later life. This condi- 
tion is reflected in the aural acuity.... In 
cases wherein this is a factor, the hearing 
improves with proper treatment, in some cases 
very markedly. It is a well-known fact that 
defective hearing is not so easy to detect as 
lowered vision. Frequently children are ad- 
judged stupid when the trouble is entirely due 
to deficient hearing.” 

“For the maintenance of vigorous health, 
the disciplined exercise of the body is of 
great importance. The growing child requires 
his metabolism to be stimulated by the cooling 
powers of the open air, not reduced by the 
too close confinement in schools and by too 
long hours of a sedentary occupation. This 
holds good alike for the growing child and 
for the adult.” 





THE HARD OF HEARING CHILD IN 
THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 


ImoceN B. PALEN 


The Journal of Education, January 7, 1926. 

Not yet has America cleared herself of the 
old charges of commercialism. Our national 
opinions may be respected, our favor courted, 
but the reputation still clings. 

Miss Palen makes her strongest point in 
her plea for the hard of hearing child when, 
in her closing paragraph, she calls attention 
to the vital needs of a nation. After point- 
ing out the publicity given to the cause of the 
blind, the m-sunderstanding in which the hard 
of hearing child lives, the cause and remedy 
of his retardation in school, the possibilities 
which lie in prevention of deafness, she drives 
home the need of acquiring greater national 
assets than wealth. 

She says: “Those who have the interests 
of these handicapped children at heart should 
join a nation-wide, vigorous educational cam- 
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paign, through the public press, the public 
platform and the radio, to awaken the com- 
munity at large to the serious prevalence of 
defects of hearing both in adults and chil- 
dren, to a knowledge of the means for its 
prevention, and to a realization that the health 
and happiness of a nation are more vital than 
its wealth.” 


GOOD CHEER FROM READERS 


“Tue Votta Review has been a great help 
to me and I am sorry I didn’t have it when 
I was growing deaf. I think the greatest 
work it has done is trying to get us to learn 
lip-reading. I wish so much that we could 
get all hard of hearing people to study it be- 
fore they grow so deaf. I am glad too that 
you think they should use phones. My church 
phone is wonderful, and I use my small phone 
for the table and cards. My lip-reading 
knowledge is very small, but it is my greatest 
asset, and I am very, very proud when my 
friends tell me I am easier to talk to.”—South 
Carolina. 





“It gives me great pleasure to send you my 
subscription for the VoLtta Review. I have 
had it only a year but I find it the most en- 
couraging magazine that I have ever read for 
hard of hearing people. It is managed (I 
judge) by those who are hard of hearing 
themselves. I know from experience that 
only those who are hard of hearing have the 
true sympathy and desire to help. others who 
have partly or wholly lost their hearing. In 
your country you certainly are much more 
advanced that we are in Great Britain. I 
read the VoLttA Review from cover to cover 
and lend or give a copy to others who are 
hard of hearing. I have an idea of starting 
a local circle here, and if possible getting a 
teacher of lip-reading to come and help us, 
by forming a class. From what I read in 
the “Volta” it will be a help to all hard of 
hearing to learn lip-reading.”—England. 





“T am sending check for one year’s sub- 
scription to the Vorta Review. A _ friend 
kindly asked that you send me some of your 
literature which you did and for which I must 
thank you. It has cheered me more than any- 
thing I know of, so I feel I must have a 
Votta REVIEW come to me every month. I 
am trying to study lip-reading at home with 
the aid of an assistant, but not having a 
trained teacher, have not made much progress. 
But its accomplishment is something to look 
forward to. 





THE VOLTA REVIEW 


“I have several deafened friends and am 
trying to get them interested also, so am 
asking that you send to the following ad- 
dresses a copy of the Votta Review and any 
cheering literature that you think would be 
helpful.’”’-—Georgia. 





“One of my friends in the Correspondence 
Club asked me what I enjoy most in the 
Votta Review. It’s a little hard for me to 
single out any one thing. I like it all pretty 
much. The stories about the successful deaf- 
ened are inspiring, the Friendly Corner is a 
friendly place to jump into, the News-Letter 
is of much interest to me because our league 
is now a consistent body of the Federation, 
John Ferrall’s articles are entertaining, the 
department for the little deaf child is vital, 
and the advertisements are a directory of 
who’s who in the lip-reading world. I'll ask 
you to draw your own conclusions as to what 
I like best about the magazine.”—lIowa. 





To the writer of one of the articles in a 
recent number: “I am delighted with your 
article and thank you for sending me the copy 
of the Votta ReEvew, which is really excellent. 
I had no idea that the Society had reached 
such proportions. I hope I am not giving 
you trouble by enclosing my check for one 
dollar for three more copies of that issue to 
send to deafened friends who may want to 
subscribe.”—Maine. 





“My hard of hearing high school students 
are very much interested in the articles by 
Mrs. Holt. Two of them have entirely 
changed their outlook upon life since reading 
the different sketches of other deafened per- 
sons, who have made good. I hope the ar- 
ticles will be published in book form in the 
near future.”—Massachusetts. 





“The Votta Review has been of great com- 
fort and encouragement to me since I became 
a subscriber three years ago. I rarely fail 
to urge the deafened with whom I am brought 
in communication to become subscribers. Per- 
haps the Review appeals to me even more 
strongly with its words of good cheer and 
helpful suggestions because defective vision 
prevents my making much of a_ success at 
speech-reading.”—California. 





“Why grow old or go out to meet the years 
when lip-reading and the Vortta Review help 
to keep the mind alert, the heart young?”— 
Texas. 
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CONFERENCE ACCOM- 
MODATIONS 


Philadelphia will be the 
Convention Mecca for many 
national organizations during 
the Sesquicentennial, and it is 
important that our own dele- 
gates make their hotel reserva- 
tions as early as possible. It 
is none too soon now to be 
thinking about them. The Ben- 
jamin Franklin will be Confer- 
ence Headquarters. This hotel 
—the largest and in many re- 
spects the finest in Philadelphia 
—offers unexcelled service, and 
delegates will find it a great 
convenience to take rooms here. 
If you wish to be assured of 
accommodations at headquar- 
ters, write at once to Mr. R. 
J. Doclot, Maitre d’Hotel, 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 
HOTEL, Chestnut Street at 
9th, Philadelphia. 

Room with private bath, for 
either one or two persons, $7, 
$8, $9, $10 a day. 

Accommodations may be se- 
cured elsewhere, if desired. The 
following rates will prevail: 
ALDINE HOTEL — Chestnut 

Street at Seventeenth— 

Room without bath, $3.00 per 

person—two in a room. 

Room with bath, $5.00 per 








person, two in a room. Eu- 

ropean plan. 

HOTEL ADELPHIA—Ohest- 
nut Street at 13th— 

Single room with bath, $5 

and upwards. 

Double room with bath, $8 

to $10 a day. 

HOTEL PENNSYLVANIA— 
Chestnut Street at 39th— 
Single room with bath, $4 
or $5 a day. 

Double room with bath, $6 

or $7 a day. 

Suites of two connecting 

rooms with one private bath, 

to accommodate four persons, 
$10 a day. 

Other downtown hotels are 
entirely booked by other groups 
holding conventions at this 
time. 

MAKE YOUR RESERVA- 
TIONS TODAY! 

—D. H. 


LEAGUE-ALLY SPEAKING 


This is what they call the 
new publication of the TO- 
LEDO LEAGUE FOR THE 
HARD OF HEARING. We 
welcome it into the “little 
newspaper family.” LEAGUE- 
ALLY SPEAKING reports 
the adoption of lip-reading for 
hard of hearing children in the 
Toledo Public Schools, in 1925. 
Miss Lucy Randall conducts 
classes in seven schools, with 
an enrollment of sixty. Other 
schools are being surveyed 
with a view to establishing 
classes. The children’s grades 
in academic subjects have been 
raised, and there is an im- 
provement in the attitude of 
the children toward their work, 
since they have been taught to 
read the lips. 

Miss Elizabeth Brand, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary, outlined the 
work of the Toledo League be- 
fore the Librarians’ Training 
Class at the Toledo Public Li- 
brary on February 13th. 
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A NEW ORGANIZATION 


Springfield, Massachusetts, is 
the latest to join the progres- 
sive cities with organizations 
for the hard of hearing. The 
SPRINGFIELD SPEECH- 
READERS’ CLUB has a 
healthy nucleus of  twenty- 
three members. Two meetings 
have been held and much in- 


terest is being shown. To 
Miss Clara P. Smith goes 
the honor of being the first 
President; Mrs. W. H. Fel- 
lows has been elected secre- 
tary. The Springfield Federa- 


tion of Women’s Clubs is 
sponsoring the young organi- 
zation. 


PUBLICITY 


The Volta Bureau, the Fed- 
eration, and Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass., were rep- 
resented on the program of 
the meeting of the Interna- 
tional Council for the Educa- 


tion of Exceptional Children, 
held at George Washington 
University, Washington, Feb- 


ruary 22nd and 23rd. The 
subjects covered were: 
THE CHILD HANDI- 
CAPPED BY DEAFNESS. 
(a) The Deaf Child 
Miss Bessie N. Leonard, 
Principal, Clarke School, 
Northampton, Mass. 
(b) The Hard of Hearing 
Child 
Miss Betty- -C. Wright, 
Field Secretary, Ameri- 
can Federation of Or- 
ganizations for the Hard 
of Hearing. 





ATTENTION, TEACHERS! 
The list of teachers of 


speech-reading in the United 
States and Canada is being 
revised. Has your address 


been changed since 1925? If 
so, please notify the field sec- 
retary. Thank you. 
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ACTIVITIES IN LOCAL 
ORGANIZATIONS 


The SPEECH READING 
CLUB OF PHILADELPHIA 
held another of its popular 
lunches on February 6th, fol- 
lowed by dancing to the strains 
of the radio, and cards. On 
January 14th, Miss Anna Mac- 
key and Miss Margaret Craw- 
ley conducted a “Tournament 
Drill,” which was attended by 
forty. Enthusiasm was. at 
high pitch. The Club and the 
PHILADELPHIA LEAGUE 
have arranged for local bouts 
during the spring. 


The DAYTON LEAGUE is 
concentrating upon preparation 
for the National Lip-Reading 
Tournament in Philadelphia 
and has two teams at work, 
one for the men and one for 
the ladies, with Mrs. Maude 
D. Hubert, instructing. Con- 
tests will be held with adjoin- 
ing cities. 

The two teams met in a 
local match on February 4th, 
when the ladies triumphed over 
the men. The losers according 
to agreement treated the rest 
of the League to a party. 








Five members of the DES 
MOINES LEAGUE spoke re- 
cently before the Rotary Club 
of that city, with the object of 
enlisting interest in the hard 
of hearing school children; 
Miss Elizabeth I. Rankin, ex- 
ecutive secretary, and Mrs. H. 
J. Moore, discussed other 
phases of the work. C. B. Tay- 
lor, recording secretary, made 
a plea for the employment of 
the hard of hearing, but most 
graphic of all was a demon- 
stration of lip-reading by 
“Baby Jane,” a hard of hear- 
ing public school pupil. 


The DENVER LEAGUE 
has no paper of its own, but 
succeeds unusually well in se- 
curing publicity for its ac- 
tivities in the local papers. 
From the Denver Post we learn 
that Mrs. S. B. Pickett was 
reelected president of the or- 





ganization in December, but 
later the League appointed 
Miss Marjorie McLean _be- 


Pickett’s ab- 
Denver 


cause of Mrs. 
sence from the city. 


shine Club, membership in 
which obligates’ the setting aside 
for the League of a penny for 
every day of sunshine. 





Mr. D. Ellis Lit entertained 
the PHILADELPHIA 
LEAGUE on January 2ist 
with a talk on his own expe- 
rience with the Indians in New 


Mexico. There was an inter- 
esting exhibition of Indian 
pottery. The members also 


enjoyed the pictures of the In- 
dians and their habitats, taken 
by Mr. Lit. 


The CHICAGO LEAGUE 
has signed a contract for a 
booth at the Woman’s World 
Fair April 17-24. The League 
has generously offered a por- 
tion of its space for the dis- 
play of posters dealing with 
the work of the Federation. 

“Every League member a 
Federation Member in 1926” is 
Chicago’s slogan. Twelve com- 
peting teams, each of five live- 
wire members, have been form- 
ed for a Federation member- 
ship drive. They call them- 
selves Moon Mullins, Widow 
Zanders, Winnie Winkles, The 


Rinky Dinks, Little Orphan 
Annies, Mrs. Blossoms, Mike 
Mulligans, Oh Mins, Uncle 
Walts, South Siders, Spark 


Plugs and Little Egypts. 

Mr. Marsh has _ offered 
prizes in gold totaling $17.50 
to members bringing in the 
highest number of Federation 
members. 

Miss Susan Murphy, Exe- 
cutive Secretary, recently gave 
a talk about the work for 
hard of hearing children before 
the Visiting Nurses’ Associa- 
tion. As a result the Editor 
of the Public Health Nurse 
has become interested and has 
requested Miss Murphy to send 
some general information for 
distribution to public health 
nurses. 


The BLOOMFIELD SOCI- 
ETY has been invited to join 
the Home and School Council 
of Bloomfield. 

Mrs. S H. Doe, President 
of the Society, has recently 
siven talks before the Woman’s 








is trying the plan of raising 
needed funds through a Sun- 


Club, the Lion’s Club, the 
Home and School Council, 
Daughters of the American 
Revolution, and Young Wo- 





subject was the “Survey of 
Hard of Hearing Children,” 





On February 9th, Miss Mar- 
tha E. Bruhn, began a course 
at Boston Teachers’ College 
“to. fit grade teachers to dis- 
cover hard of hearing children 
and to teach them the ele- 
ments of  lip-reading.” 





Miss Persis Vose, President 
of th SPEECH READERS’ 
CLUB OF PORTLAND, has 
championed the cause of hard 
of hearing children and adults 
in talks, by invitation, before 
the Portland Medical Society, 
School Principals of Portland 
and Public Health Nurses. The 
newspapers of Portland have 
been generous in giving wide 
publicity to Miss Vose’s splen- 
did work. 

The Portland Club is lay- 
ing a sure foundation for 
lip-reading success. It reports: 
“Working, we are all working 
over speech-reading as we 
never worked before. We 
have a most attractive poster 
of the Federation Trophy with 
the following slogan: 

Behold this gleaming cup that 
cheers, 
‘Tis hers whose eyes best serve 
for ears. 
“Our President has offered 
a stunning little cup to the best 
lip-reader in our Club, to be 
presented to the winner before 
we go to Philadelphia.” 





On the afternoon of Febru- 
ary 20th, Dr. E. S. Walls 
talked to members of the 
PITTSBURGH LEAGUE 
about “Types of Deafness and 
the Appropriate Remedies for 
Them.” 





A campaign for more pub- 
licity has brought renewed life 
and interest to the SAN 
FRANCISCO LEAGUE. The 
local newspapers have featured 
its work, especially a_ public 
contest for the President's 
Trainee’s Trophy, given to 
stimulate interest in the ap- 
proaching Tournament. The 
Education Committee has 
started a series of lectures on 
“The Hard of Hearing Child 
in the Public Schools.” Lead- 
ing otologists are the speakers. 
The League’s slogan is: “More 





men’s Business Club. Her 


Members, Still More Publicity, 
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and Active Interest of Every 
Hard of Hearing Person in 
San Francisco.” 





Dr. Horace Newhart, Presi- 
dent-Elect of the Federation, 
spoke before the MINNEA- 
POLIS LEAGUE in January. 
He demonstrated the new Au- 
diometers of the Bell Labo- 
ratories, instruments for de- 
tecting and measuring deafness 
among school children, forty 
at a time. 


COLUMBUS FIDDLES FOR 
AN AUDIOMETER 


The COLUMBUS LEAGUE 
will have an audiometer as the 
result of an old-fashioned 
“iddler’s Dance and Contest” 
given by a local newspaper. 
Profits accruing from the af- 
fair, amounting to $443.50, 
have been turned over to the 
League to complete the pur- 
chase fund. 

The fund had been started 
by Miss Mary Davis and her 
cummittee after it had secured 
the cooperation of school au- 
thorities in a proposed survey 
of the hearing of all school 
children. A nucleus had been 
raised, then came this magnifi- 
cent gift as a complete sur- 
prise. 

It was an unusually worthy 
cause, in the opinion of the 
city’s Welfare Board, which 
administered the newspaper’s 
gift. The Board met with 
the Committee and made their 
decision. 

The audiometer will be 
loaned to the school author- 
ities, and it is hoped even- 
tually to test the hearing of 
every Columbus school child. 
The work will be a part of 
the regular health duties of the 
public school nurses. Periodic 
tests of hearing will follow. 
The Columbus League has 
taken a long stride for- 
ward and is to be congratu- 
lated by all who have the in- 
terest of the children at 
heart. And who doesn’t? 

Columbus, like many other 
leagues, is in intensive train- 
ing for the Philadelphia Tour- 
nament. It held a preliminary 
contest on February 4th, when 

iss Parker gave, naturally 
and quickly, twenty sentences, 
mostly of local interest. Con- 











testants had been divided into 
the “Reds” and the “Blues” 
and competition was keen. Af- 
ter the tournament, Mr. Craig 
of the City Recreation De- 
partment lectured. A number 
of folk dances in costume were 
introduced, and also amusing 
songs and dances by a Russian 
boy. 


SIDE-LIGHTS ON THE 


CONFERENCE 
Look pretty! That is fair 
warning. News of the con- 


ference has drifted to the 
movie men, and they are ar- 
ranging to be at hand with 
machines. The Lip-Reading 
Tournament especially appeals 
to them. 

Do you know that Confer- 
ence Headquarters will be but 
four blocks from Independence 
Hall? A _ five-minute walk 
down Chestnut Street will take 
you to that beautiful shrine, 
symbol of liberty, citadel of 
our glorious past. 

Across the street from the 
Hall stand the colossal Curtis 
buildings, wherein are  pub- 
lished local newspapers and 
the Saturday Evening Post. 
These buildings, monuments to 
that modern phenomenon, ad- 
vertising, are in strange con- 
trast to older and_ simpler 
structures in the Square. 

The advertising clan, by the 
way, are holding an interna- 
tional convention in our con- 
vention city at the same time. 
It means a CROWD and pos- 
sible difficulty in finding ac- 
commodations unless you act 
EARLY. 

We will hold our meetings 
in the Crystal Ballroom of the 
BENJAMIN FRANKLIN. It 
sounds first-class, and it is. It 
seats ordinarily 1,500 people 
Can we fill it? 





WHY ATTEND THE 
CONFERENCE? 


1. To benefit the Federation 
by your presence. 

2. To benefit yourself by be- 
ing present. 

3. To snap up a bargain in 
travel, getting to trips for the 
price of one—to the Confer- 
ence and to the Sesquicenten- 
nial. 

4. To discover for yourself 
what a cordial, friendly bunch 





the Federationists are. 

5. To enjoy the hospitality of 
the Speech Reading Club and 
the Philadelphia League. 

6. To wave your League’s 
colors at the first National Lip 
Reading Tournament. 

7. To get fresh inspiration 
for yourself and for your 
League. 

8. To see our exhibits in the 
Palace of Education. 

9. To vote on new policies, 
new officers. 

10. To have something to tell 
your great-grandchildren. 

—G.tapys Ltoyp. 





HEARING DEVICES 

The Federation has the 
promise of several companies 
to cooperate in installing au- 
ditorium hearing devices for 
the Conference. Thus, every 
one who attends and can use 
a phone is assured of one. 
And it is remarkable how 
many can use them. The 
phones are powerful, and the 
companies represented take es- 
pecial pains to make them 
effective. There will be one 
or several microphones at the 
speakers’ desk, with connecting 
wires to every phone. Similar 
auditorium equipment has added 
immeasurably to the enjoyment 
of past conferences, and has 
contributed not a little to their 
success. 


REPRINTS 


It is gratifying to know that 
so many organizations have 
taken advantage of the offer 
of the Federation to send them 
free copies of late reprints. 
Some organizations, however, 
have not been heard from. It 
you wish any copies of the 
following popular reprints, 
write at once before the supply 
is exhausted (this offer also 
applies to individual members) : 


Deafness Cure Quackery and 
Pseudo-Medicine, by Arthur J. 
Cramp, M.D. 

Medical Quacks and the 
Hard of Hearing, by Harold 
Rypins, M.D. 

A Layman’s Mistake in the 
Care of His Hearing Defect, 
by Harold Hays, M.D., F.A.- 
cs. 





Come to the Conference! 
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TORTURES OF THE HEARING 
I pleaded with her for an answer, 
My brain was all in a whirl; 
But I pleaded in vain for an answer— 
For she was the telephone girl! 
—Penn State Froth. 








ia 





HE KNEW BEST—“Only those who have 
been aroused from sleep on board ship by the 
terrible cry, ‘Man overboard!’” said the lec- 
turer, “can fully realize its terrible meaning.” 

“That’s not right,” interjected a little man 
in the audience. “I heard it once when I 
was not aboard a ship and I realized it more 
than anybody.” 

“You couldn’t,” objected the lecturer. 

“Oh, yes, I could,” persisted the little man. 
“I was the man who was overboard.”—Kansas 
City Star.” 


WHERE DEAFNESS WAS NO HANDI- 
CAP—The new guard was not familiar with 
a certain railway run in Wales, says Every- 
body’s Magazine. A station came which re- 
joiced in the name of Llanfairfechanywillgo- 
gerych. For a few minutes he stood looking 
at the signboard in mute helplessness. Then, 
pointing to the board and waving his other 
arm toward the carriages, he called out to the 
passengers : 

“If there’s anybody there for here, this is it.” 


RAISING OWLS—Apropos the story of 
the modern girl who telephoned her mother 
at 3 A. M. “Don’t worry about me, mother. 
I’m all right. I’m in jail,” the Indianapolis 
News tells of a young man who irritated his 
father by his late, or rather, early hours. 
One morning this young man_ remarked: 
“Dad, I’ve an idea that I will try raising 
chickens.” The father looked at him thought- 
fully. “Well, son,” he remarked, finally, “I 
think if I were you I'd try raising owls; 
their hours would suit you better.” 


A lecturer was giving a reading before a 
crowded house, says the New Yorker, when, 
during a pause, a voice called from the bal- 
cony, “Louder!” 

“Why don’t you pay more and come down 
where you can hear?” demanded the slightly 
supercilious reader. 

“Because it isn’t worth it, 
and disconcerting response. 


” came the prompt 
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Chirrups and Cheer-ups, orig- 
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MARKET HINTS—“Is your _ herring 
good?” asked a woman of the fish dealer. 
“Mam?” 
“Your herring; is it good?” 
“No, madam,” he replied, “I’m very deaf.” 
—Louisville Courier-Journal. 


The London paper, Answers, claims to have 
discovered the meanest man on earth at last. 
He is a deafened man who has never told his 
barber that he cannot hear. 


It was an off hour among the caddies at 
the golf club. 

“What kind of a score did that guy make 
you was totin’ for today?” asked Jimmy, 
idly. 

“Lissen here,” retorted Johnnie, promptly, 
“that gent gave me two bucks and his score 
is whatever he says it is..—American Legion 
Weekly. 


The day was warm last summer when an 
old lady walked into the local store of a 
Fresh Fish Supply Company and with many 
sniffs and wry faces searched through the 
stock on hand. 

“T don’t like the looks of those haddocks,” 
she said, sharply. 

“Tf it’s looks you're after,” replied the 
salesman, who did not feel any too cheerful 
himself, “you had better buy a goldfish.” 


VOICES WE’D LOVE TO HEAR—“Now, 
sir,” said the ambitious young man, “you 
have tried my voice. I want you to tell me 
just what it is best adapted for.” 

“Whispering, just whispering,” answered the 
singing master without a moment’s hesitation. 
—Sunday Companion. 


NOTHING EASIER FOR HIM—A little 
boy, the son of a lady rusticating in her 
villa at St. Cloud, was walking in the gar- 
den when a neighbor called him and handed 
him over the hedge a jam tart. 

“Thank you, ma’am,” he said. 

The neighbor was delighted. 

“How well brought up he is!” she exclaimed. 
s like to have a little boy say ‘Thank you 
to me.” 

“Then give me another jam tart,” 
the little boy. —Sans-Gene, Paris. 
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THE DEAF CHILD 


A Department to Serve His Parents, 


Teachers and Friends 





LEARNING BREATH CONTROL AT CLARKE 
SCHOOL 


Conducted by ELizaBeTH ALDEN Byrp 
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MISS BYRD’S PAGE 


EAR FELLOW-TEACHERS: 

When the board of directors of the American Association to Promote 

the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf met in Washington last January a 
momentous and wholly unoriginal decision was reached in regard to our par- 
ticular section of the Votta Review, to the effect that if the mountain would 
not go to Mahomet, Mahomet would go to the mountain. This, being interpreted, 
means that every member of the board present admitted that while the schools 
were all most desirous of obtaining fresh, up-to-the minute material, inspiration, 
and ideas, not a school there represented had been doing its share toward fur- 
nishing them; therefore, it was decided to ask the schools, one by one, to assume 
responsibility for an issue of the “Deaf Child” section of the Votta Review. 
This month the Clarke School at Northampton, Massachusetts, has consented 
to undertake the preparation of material for this section. Next month the 
Pennsylvania Institution, at Mt. Airy, Philadelphia, will take up the work. 
Announcements in regard to other schools will be made .from time to time, as 
arrangements are made. 

There is no school that is not doing at least one thing better than its 
fellows; there is no school where local and individual conditions have not re- 
sulted in the adoption of devices and systems that have interest and value for 
others; there is no teacher of experience who is not to some extent an inventor 
of ways, means and methods. We all want to know about these things, but 
with the present shortage of trained teachers the only way in which most of 
us can do so is by actually moving from school to school, a process detrimental 
both to the schools and to the teachers’ opportunities for professional advance- 
ment. These contributions, presenting a sort of cross-section of a school as a 
whole, should result in better acquaintances and great service, and perhaps they 
may hasten the day when every teacher in every school may have the privilege of 
taking a little time during the session to visit other schools. 

The Board seems to have clarified another matter of vital interest to us 
as an organization in its discussion of the relation between the Federation of 
Organizations for the Hard of Hearing and the Association to Promote the 
Teaching of Speech to the Deaf. Echoes from that conference stress the inter- 
relation and overlapping of the work of the two bodies, the conviction of the 
deafened that the aim of education for either deaf or hard of hearing children 
must be to make them as normal as possible, their insistence on the teaching of 
speech and lip-reading to the deaf, the activity of their large membership in 
reaching both the general public and the parents of little deaf children in re- 
mote corners where the idea that a deaf child can be educated successfully has 
not penetrated, their intensive work to save the hearing of potentially deaf 
children, and to meet the problem of the hard of hearing child in the public 
school, their careful and scientific investigation of the merits of devices to aid 
the hearing and the resulting st.mulation of invention along that line, the oto- 


logical skill represented in the membership; all points that help us to realize 


the tremendous value of our sister organization to the fulfillment of our own 
reason for existence. 
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SPECIAL TRAINING FOR DEAF CHILDREN 


I. When Shall It BEGIN? 


II. When Shall It END? 


CAROLINE A. YALE* 


I. 


UST how early may little deaf chil- 

dren, or young children with seri- 

ously impaired hearing, be placed 
under special instruction, is a question 
which deserves careful consideration by 
all interested in their welfare—parents 
and teachers alike. The history of the 
education of the deaf shows a great va- 
riety of opinion on this point. 

The earliest attempts at their instruc- 
tion were made with children past the 
age at which normal children ordinarily 
enter school—in many cases the child 
being twelve or fourteen years of age 
Undoubtedly, these first attempts to teach 
deaf children were inspired by a religi- 
ous motive. Priests were the teachers 
and their purpose was to give the child 
an understanding of the words of con- 
fession and absolution. There was prob- 
ably little expectation of accomplishing 
much more than this. Even later, when 
the teaching of the deaf was introduced 
into our own country, the admission of 
pupils under ten years of age was rare. 
The fact that many of these early Ameri- 
can teachers were clergymen would lead 
one to suppose that here, too, a strong 
religious motive was dominant. All the 
nomenclature of those early days points 
to the expectation of less educational 
work and more “asylum” care. Few, if 
any, “Schools” for the Deaf were known 
at that time. 

As the possibility of the fuller develop- 
ment of deaf children came to be recog- 
nized, the age at which their instruction 
began was gradually lowered. With the 
introduction of the Oral Method, there 
was a still more marked change in this 
direction. It was considered very radi- 
cal when the teachers under this method 





*Principal Emeritus, Clarke School. 
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asked for the admission of pupils at 
from five to seven years of age. This is 
perhaps the usual age at which such chil- 
dren are received into our schools at the 
present day. 

There are teachers who receive under 
instruction children much younger than 
this, even as young as two or three years 
of age. In any attempt to justify this 
earlier age of instruction, the common 
plea is that hearing children begin to talk 
at that age and that deaf children should 
begin training in speech at the same age. 
If it were possible to place these very 
young deaf children in surroundings ex- 
actly like those of the hearing child, then 
this argument would seem to be justified. 
A hearing child has in its ordinary home- 
life association with and more or less 
instruction from all the members of the 
household. The hearing child’s ears 
cannot be closed; he must hear the lan- 
guage of parents, brothers and sisters, so 
that, in general, we may say that a little 
hearing child is constantly being taught 
by this group of interested teachers, each 
of them using to him the simple lan- 
guage which he is acquiring. If such an 
arrangement could be made for the deaf 
child, each with a half dozen persons 
devoted to his instruction, then there 
might be little question as to the wisdom 
of placing him under instruction at this 
very early age. The fact, however, is 
that in most cases, when such a little 
deaf child, from two to four years old, 
is taken from its home and placed in 
school care, the number of deaf children 
with whom he is associated is consider- 
ably larger than the number of hearing 
instructors, and the atmosphere is, to a 
considerable extent, an atmosphere of 
limited spoken language and of more or 
less free use of natural gestures. 

In rare cases a well qualified and 
experienced teacher may be secured for 
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the home instruction of such a little 
child, although able teachers usually 


prefer class-room work. An occasional 
opportunity for observation of work of 
this character proves that such early 
instruction could under exceptional cir- 
cumstances be carried on most advantage- 
ously. Such a case was known to the 
writer. A little deaf child, on account of 
the serious illness of its mother, was 
placed in the temporary care of a skilled 
teacher of deaf children. She had in her 
home her own little child about the same 
age as the deaf child. The two children 
learned language with and from each 
other to a very remarkable degree. The 
deaf child used many of the same baby 
expressions that the hearing child used, 
and her vocabulary approximated that of 
her hearing companion. Such an excep- 
tional case as this is, however, rare. 

It has, therefore, come to be the opin- 
ion of most experienced teachers that, 
under ordinary conditions, the school 
life of little deaf children may most 
wisely begin at five, or in many cases 
not until six or seven years of age. The 
child is then old enough to be placed 
under direct schoolroom tuition, and to 
be taught rapidly spoken and written 
language as an expression of his thoughts 
and wishes, and with less tendency to 
substitute gestures for speech. 

IT. 

The second question, “When shall 
special training for deaf children end?” 
is one which demands equally careful 
consideration. In some European coun- 
tries a short term of six to eight years 
is all that is deemed wise by the Govern- 
ment to provide for deaf children. In 
our own country the period of school 
life as fixed by the States varies, in 
many States being from ten to twelve 
years. A few schools for the deaf retain 
pupils for a longer term with the idea 
of fitting them for direct entrance on 
college work. The college work for 
which they are being prepared is usually 
the work offered by a special college for 
deaf young men and women in which 
their education is to be carried on largely 
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through finger-spelling and signs, in 
much the same way as in the prepara- 
tory school from which they entered. 
This is a result of the belief that deaf 
children can pursue advanced lines of 
work only under these special methods, 
the claim being that it is impossible for 
them to carry on higher courses of study 
with profit under the conditions which 
surround hearing young men and women. 

Within the past half century there has 
been a growing feeling that there were 
many cases in which the deaf student 
who has completed grammar school work 
may, most wisely, be transferred to 
a school for hearing boys and girls and 
be placed under the methods employed 
in their instruction. The theory on which 
this opinion is based is this: that a 
school for the deaf should be considered 
rather as a hospital in which the child 
should be cared for and trained until 
he is able to take his place in normal 
life; that while special methods must be 
employed during the earlier part of 
school life, it would seem unquestionably 
wise that as soon as possible the child be 
placed under normal conditions, using 
the methods of instruction employed for 
normal children. This, of course, can 
best be done where the child has acquired 
a considerable knowledge of speech and 
speech-reading. 

It is inevitable that in a college re- 
ceiving students from the various State 
Schools for the Deaf in our country— 
some of them using a combination of 
speech, finger-spelling and signs—instruc- 
tion through speech alone would be 
impossible Young men and women 
who have acquired only signs and finger- 
spelling cannot be placed in oral classes, 
while orally taught students can soon 
acquire the language of signs and the 
manual alphabet. The method of the 
college must, therefore, inevitably be 
fitted to the use of the whole student 
body. 

What then shall be done with the orally 
taught deaf child? When shall he leave: 
the special treatment of the preparatory 
school for the deaf and begin life among 
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normal students? After many years of 
observation, our judgment in the matter 
is that the best results are attained when 
at the close of the grammar school, or at 
latest, of the high school, the pupil is 
transferred from the special school for 
the deaf into classes with hearing boys 
and girls; this, however, with some 
modification of the ordinary grammar 
school studies. The grammar course 
should be broadened to include those 
general facts of science with which the 
hearing boy becomes familiar through 
the family discussion of such household 
problems as electricity, plumbing and gas 
fitting, and the knowledge of current 
events with which he becomes familiar 
in the same way. At least, he should be 
given such information as his hearing 
brother has acquired through various ave- 
nues not connected with his regular 
school work. Entering high school with 
this preparation, and doing the work 
there with normal students, he will be 
far better qualified for college work than 
he would be if transferred from the 
special school for the deaf directly to 
college. 

We realize that we are going contrary 
to the judgment of some experienced 
teachers in this opinion, a number of oral 
schools having established high school 
courses as a part of their regular work. 
Unquestionably this has been deemed 
wise because of the over-crowded con- 
ditions of city high schools. <A deaf 
student is certainly at far greater disad- 
vantage in a large group than in a smal- 
ler one. In Clarke School high school 
work was carried on for some years, 
then abandoned, and the course outlined 
above has been followed with, as we 
feel, much more satisfactory results. 

All who are familiar with the work of 
the oral schools are aware that there are 
students today in not a few preparatory 
schools and colleges throughout the coun- 
try who are carrying on their work with 
their hearing fellows with unqualified 
success, and this’ number steadily in- 
creases. Of the eight pupils graduating 
from Clarke School last year, six are 


now doing high school work with hearing 
children. The tendency of the day school 
is naturally in this direction. All our best 
day-schools are in the habit of sending 
each year students into high schools 
where they become a part of the general 
student body, doing their work with nor- 
mal boys and girls and with very satis- 
factory results. If this can be done, is it 
not wiser and in every way more de- 
sirable than that they should be contin- 
ued longer under the special training 
of special schools? The world is a 
world of hearing and speaking people. 
Surely the sooner and more nearly com- 
plete the child’s adjustment to life in 
that world is made, the better for him 
and for the world. If the last years 
of his school life are passed in high 
school and college with hearing boys 
and girls, joining in their sports as wel 
as in their studies, is he not by that ex- 
perience already well started on his 
way toward adjustment to normal life: 

Being much interested in what is 
being done in this direction, we have 
made careful inquiry of schools whose 
work is largely oral, and we find that 
they report a most gratifying number 
of cases in which students have left 
the special school to enter upon work 
with hearing students. This information 
covered the last five school years. The 
Clarke School, The Wright Oral School, 
and a few of the day-schools lead in the 
number of students sent into hearing 
schools and colleges. We cite a few in- 
dividual cases from our own school. 

Early in the history of our school a 
lad, born deaf—having been under pri- 
vate instruction until nine years of 
age—entered Clarke School and grad- 
uated at fourteen—the youngest . pupil 
we have ever graduated. He immediate- 
ly took up work in a technical school. 
and spent a year in a preparatory school, 
entering Columbia University, from 
which he graduated with the degree of 
B. S. Later he graduated from /’Ecole 
des Beaux Arts in Paris with ‘high 
standing. He is now the head of a firm 
of well-known architects in one of the 
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progressive cities of the Middle West. 

A few years later three boys, all born 
totally deaf, graduated from our school 
in the same class. Of these, two entered 
a high school and one a private school 
for boys. All completed courses in 
Harvard University, and one graduated 
magna cum laude. All three became 
successful business men, one as “con- 
sulting engineer,” one as civil engineer, 
and one as draftsman, designer and 
landscape gardener. 

Another young man, deaf from birth, 
six years after graduation here received 
the degree of B.A. from Carnegie In- 
stitute of Technology. 

There have been a number of in- 
stances in which boys who had lost 
hearing at ten or twelve years of age, 
after a year or two of intensive work in 
speech-reading here, and some founda- 
tion work in special subjects which were 
likely to prove difficult, returned to high 
school and from there entered college. 
Ann Arbor and Iowa College graduated 
two such young men. One of these 
upon graduation became Assistant in 
Mechanical Engineering at his Univer- 
sity. 

Other colleges from which some of 
our students have graduated are: Clark 
University, Worcester; Ohio State Uni- 
versity; Notre Dame University; Ste- 
vens Institute of Technology; Mount 
Holyoke College; Boston Institute of 
Technology; and Worcester Institute of 
Technology. 

There are now students in the Uni- 
versity of Nebraska, Union College, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, the Massachusetts 
Institute of Technology; and in high 
schools ten or twelve others, some of 
whom are carrying high school courses 
while working a number of hours each 
day. A considerable number have grad- 
uated from high school during the past 
years who had ample ability to carry on 
further study, but by force of circum- 
stances were prevented from so doing. 

Some special cases are: A young 
man who, since graduation from dental 
college, has been a practicing dentist; 
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one, after some years of study abroad, 
ranks high as a miniature painter; one, 
after special training, is engaged in the 
construction of aeroplanes; another, 
since college graduation, has become a 
scenic artist; and one young woman who 
graduated from high school has been for 
years a dentist’s assistant in a public . 
school clinic. 

For many years there has been no 
time when there have not been grad- 
uates of this school occupying positions 
in government offices in Washington. 

One young woman, with partial hear- 
ing, has done excellent work as a teacher 
of private pupils. A considerable group 
of young women have graduated from 
high or private schools and later have 
taken up art studies of various types. 
One young woman, after graduation at 
Mount Holyoke College, has since been 
engaged in editorial work. 

These cases are ample proof that 
boys and girls, although handicapped by 
deafness, under careful training may 
be fitted to take their place among nor- 
mal students, and so be better prepared 
to do the work of normal men and 
women. 

It will be argued by some that even 
when the utmost has been done by 
friends and teachers, the deaf child is 
not fully “restored to society.” Is this 
any argument against his being given 
his best chance? No one insists that a 
lame child shall stop walking because 
his gait is awkward, or that a stam- 
mering child shall stop speaking be- 
cause his speech is imperfect. The 
more or less imperfect speech and 
speech-reading of the deaf child are far 
more useful than none. The later tes- 
timony of many such students and their 
friends confirms us in this belief. Is it 
not our work to devise ways and means 
whereby we can broaden the intellectual 
horizon of these boys and girls, at the 
same time giving them the clearest pos- 
sible speech and developing remnants 
of hearing wherever they exist, so ren- 
dering them the utmost help that science 
and devotion can devise? 














GENERAL SUGGESTIONS FOR THE GIVING OF 





DRILL STORIES TO PRIMARY CHILDREN 


Frances McKeren* 


LL new words, phrases or language 
constructions which occur in the 
story to be given the children, are 

taught in advance. 


The teacher tells the story three suc- 
cessive times, speaking not too slowly 
and being careful not to exaggerate. 
The children then write the story. 

After the papers are corrected by the 
teacher, the children memorize the story. 


Questions are then asked and an- 
swered orally. 


In the afternoon of the same day ques- 
tions are written on the slate by the 
teacher and the children copy these and 
write the answers on paper. After all 
the answers to the questions have been 
written, the story is rewritten from 
memory. 

When the children have the ability to 
retain the language and facts of the 
story for a longer time, the story and 
oral questions are given one day and the 
written work (consisting of written 
questions and answers and reproduction 
of the story) the following day. 


Later, after a story has been given 
and before any questions have been 
asked, answers to questions are written 
on the slate, the children giving the 
right question for each answer and writ- 
ing it in its proper place on the slate. 

After a time this is done independ- 
ently, the children writing on paper the 
questions for the answers which have 
previously been written on the slate. 

This is done with every third or 
fourth drill story; but sometimes more 
practice is required in giving the ques- 
tions from the answers, in which case 
supplementary stories are written on the 
slate for this purpose. 


*Teacher-in-Charge, Primary Department, Clarke 
School. 





The following is an illustration of the 
several steps in preparation for the drill 
story given below. 


THE OWL 


One day a little boy went into a barn. He 
patted the herses and cows. Then he ran 
and jumped on the hay. 

After a while he was tired. He lay down 
on the hay and went to sleep. 

A big owl lived in the top of the barn. 
It came down and flew around and around. 
It said, “Tu-whoo! Tu-whoo!” 

The little boy woke up and saw the owl. 

He was afraid and ran out of the barn. 


The words and expressions new to the 
children when the story was given were: 
hay, the top of, to lie down, and “It 
said, ‘Tu-whoo! Tu-whoo!’” 

A trip to the barn was made one day 
in preparation for the story. The word 
“hay” was taught and the children were 
given the experience of running and 
jumping on the hay. The children’s at- 
tention was drawn to the top of the barn 
and the teacher told them that birds 
sometimes live in the top of the barn. 

The next morning the following topic 
was written on the slate by the chil- 
dren. It was built up from statements 
volunteered by them and in answer to 
questions asked by the teacher. 


Thursday morning it was foggy. We went 
to the barn with Miss On the way 
we saw a large bird-house high up on a pole. 
Last summer some birds lived in the house. 

We went into the barn. We were sorry 
because the horse and cow were not there. 
We went upstairs and ran and jumped on 
the hay. We had fun. We sat down on the 
hay and ate some crackers. We looked up 
at the top of the barn. Sometimes birds 
live up there. 

We went out of doors. Mr. ———— lifted 
the girls up into a wagon. The boys climbed 
up into it. Mr. ————— drove the horse and 
we rode back to Hubbard Hall. We jumped 
out of the wagon. Some of us patted the 
horse. 


Drill was given on “the top of 


” 


,” through action work. 
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threw a bean-bag over the top 
of the door. 
—— sat at the top of the ladder. 
sat at the top of the stairs. 
—_—— hung a flag over the top of 
a picture. 
——_———— wrote at the top of the slate. 
Ete. 

The call of different animals was 
then taken up. The children were re- 
minded that they could talk and say 
many things. They were asked if a dog 
could talk. They were told that it could 
not talk, but that it could bark and say, 
“Bow, wow, wow!” Then one child 
wrote on the slate, A dog says, “Bow, 
wow.” 








The following were taken up in the 
same way: 

A cat says, “Mee-ow! Mee-ow!” 

A cow says, “Moo! Moo!” 

A chicken says, “Peep! Peep!” 

An owl says, “Tu-whoo! Tu-whoo!”’ 

A sheep says, “Baa! Baa!” 

A duck says, “Quack! Quack!” 

A turkey says, “Gobble! Gobble!” 

A hen says, “Cluck! Cluck!” 

A bird says, “Chirp! Chirp!” 

These calls were used in articulation 
exercises. 


Lip-reading stories similar to the fol- 
lowing were given for the children to 
write. 


A small boy ran on the side-walk. 

A big dog followed him. It said, “Bow, 
wow, wow!” The little boy was afraid. He 
ran into the house. 


A girl held a cat. 
“Mee-ow! Mee-ow!” It went to sleep. 


One day Ruth went to walk. She sat 
down on the grass and picked some flowers. 
A cow said, “Moo! Moo!” Ruth jumped 
up and saw the cow. She was surprised. 


She patted it It said, 


John had many yellow chickens. Every 
morning he went to the ‘yard and fed them. 
They said, “Peep! Peep! Peep!” 

In teaching the new verb “to lie 
down,” commands were given with the 
verbs to sit, to stand, to kneel, and to 
lie down. The following action work 
was given: 
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1 Sb 6 ee 5 
——| sat on | a rug. 
——| knelt | on | it. 

——| stood | on | it. 

——| lay down on | it. 

—-—| lay down! on | the floor. 

—-—| lay down | on | two large 
| | chairs. 


The forms of the verb were written 
out. (See page 145.) 

The verb was conjugated in its differ- 
ent tenses and forms. 

More lip-reading paragraphs contain- 
ing all the new words and expressions 
were given. 


Once upon a time a little girl played in 
the yard. 

After a while she was tired, she lay down 
on the grass and went to sleep. 

A big dog came. It said, 
wow !” 

The little girl woke up and saw the dog. 
She was surprised. 


“Bow, wow, 


One afternoon Alice went to walk. She 


saw a pretty yellow bird on the grass. 

It said, “Chirp! Chirp!” and flew up into 
the top of a tree. After a while it flew 
away. Alice did not see the bird again She 
went home and told her mother about it. 

After devoting a period of three- 
quarters of an hour on four or five 
successive days to this preparation, the 
story was given to the children. 

The following questions were asked: 


1. What is the name of the story? 

2. How old was the little boy? 

3. What was his name? 

4. Where did he go? 

5. What did he do? 

6. When did he go to the barn? 

7. What did he do then? 

8. What sort of animals did he pat? 
9. Do you think he was afraid of 


them ? 

\0. What did the boy do after he pat- 
ted the horses and cows? 

{1. Where did he jump? 

12. How did he feel? 

13. When was he tired? 

14. Why was he tired? 

15. What did he do? 

16. Where did he lie down? 

Why did he lie down? 











ACTION WORK 


18.. What sort of bird lived in the 
barn? 

19. What did it do? 

20. Where did it live? 

21.. Where did it fly? 

22. What did it say? 

23. Did the little boy wake up? 

24. Why did he wake up? 

25. What did he see? 


26. How did he feel? 


27%. Why was he afraid? 

28. Where did he run? 

29. Why did he run out of the barn? 
After these questions had been asked 

and answered the children read and 

memorized the Mother Goose rhyme 

which had suggested the story: 


A little boy went into a barn 
And lay down on some hay; 
An owl came out and flew about, 
And the little boy ran away. 


A VERB FORM 


Past Present 
lie down 
lay down 
lies down 


Did ———— lie down? 


Does - 


did not le down | 


do not lie down 


does not lie down 


Do ——— lie down? 


—— lie down? 


Future 


{ shall lie down 


J 

| will lie down 
shall not lie down 
will not lie down 

Shall —_—— lie down? 


lie down? 





ACTION WORK 


J. Evetyn WiLiouGusy* 


N a previous article published in the 

Votta Review for May, 1925, sug- 

gestions were made for securing a 
little time for action work without un- 
duly curtailing the time for other class- 
room exercises. 

With time once arranged for it, the 
question is what to do first. The uncer- 
tainty about what is most needed and 
most worth while too often leads to 
just nothing at all being attempted. 
True, the choice is difficult when there 
is so much that may be done. 

Shall we first give action work which 
requires no preparation in the way of 
paraphernalia and which gives us the 
language most frequently used’ in the 


*Teacher-in-Charge, Intermediate Department, 


Clarke School. 


every day work of the schoolroom? 

Shall we give instead the language 
needed in playing games? 

Shall we take the expressions more 
often used in the daily round outside 
the schoolroom ? 

Shall we take a certain object and 
give the actions which are suggested 
by it? 

Shall we take very familiar verbs and 
stress the prepositions? 

Shall we spend weeks thinking we 
really must formulate some plan and 
begin soon, or shall we really begin 
using what light we have in the hope 
that more will come? More will come, 
of a certainty! It is practically impossi- 
ble to teach a dozen actions to a class 
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without discovering other words and 
expressions which are needed. 

It probably makes little difference 
which actions we take up first if only 
we repeat them times enough, and that 
means until the children know the lan- 
guage thoroughly and use it without 
hesitancy. With the average child this 
necessitates reviewing a great many 
times after we have perhaps thought the 
language mastered beyond the possi- 
bility of forgetting. Like the conjurer 
with his colored balls, we must keep 
them all going. 

The purpose of all action work is to 
give the children language. We want 
it to be the natural usable language of 
every day life, and for this reason avoid 
giving unusual actions which no normal 
child would ever see done or need to 
describe. 

What every child does need is the 
ability to describe the most ordinary 
occurrences of daily life, many of which 
are so habitual and so simple that it is 
hard to realize that deaf children may 
get into their teens without knowing 
them. And then, when they look so 
grown-up, people in general are aston- 
ished that they don’t know all these 
seemingly simple expressions. 

We often feel a bit indignant with 
these people, realizing how little surprise 
they feel when their own children make 
blunders in their French exercises. But, 
after all, they may not be altogether 
wrong. It is possible that we are not 
doing quite all that we might in the 
way of teaching every-day language. 

In the hope that some one may find 
them helpful, the following groups of 
actions are suggested. For some of 
these groups a few toys are needed. 


LESSON I. 


oft 
Andrew turned - } the steam. 


Bertha opened a window. 

Cora turned on the lights. 
Doris collected the papers. 
Ernest upset the pencil box. 
Frank started to brush the slate. 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4, 
5. 
6. 
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George looked over his shoulder.. 
Henry put his desk in order. 
Irving distributed the crayons. 
James sharpened his pencil. 


LESSON 2 
Anna counted out and Bertha was 
It. 
Miss Camp blindfolded Bertha. 
Bertha tried to catch us. 
Cora dodged behind a chair. 
Bertha ran into the chair. 
She caught David. 
We had a race. 
Miss Emery gave the signal. 
Frank won the race. 
We cheered him. 


LESSON 3 


Agnes polished the silver. 

Bertha set the table. 

Cora filled the water pitcher. 

Dora poured the water. 

Eva served the cereal. 

Frank passed the sugar and cream. 
George tasted the jam. 

He smacked his lips. 

Henry spilled some milk. 

Irene folded her napkin. 


LESSON 4. 


Miss Andrews took a doll out of 
the cradle. 

She took off her bonnet. 

She unbuttoned her dress. 

She changed her shoes. 
She set her in a chair. 
Bertha unlocked the 
opened it. 

She took out the tray. 
Miss Curtis packed the trunk. 
She shut and locked it. 

She buttoned the doll’s dress and 
laid her in the cradle. 


LESSON 5 


Andrew put his hands over his eyes. 
Bert put his hands into his pockets. 
Carrie put her books on the table. 
Dora sat down between Carrie and 
Eva. 

Eva put the waste basket beside 
her desk. 


trunk and 











ACTION 


6. She stood in front of Miss Curtis. 
Frank threw a ball to George. 


~ 


8. Grace threw the violets out of the 
window. 

9. Henry threw a ball through the 
hoop. 

10. Irene threw a stick at the cat. 


The expression threw at seems usually 
to mean something disagreeable. He 
threw himself at her feet” is an excep- 
tion, but not recommended for school- 
room use! 

LESSON 6 
1. Andrew waved his hand to us. 
2. Bertha threw a kiss to Irene. 
3. Carrie shook hands with Anna. 
+ 


Dora looked at her watch. 
5. Emma handed Dora a pencil. 
6. We stood in line. 
7. We stood in a row. 
8. We stood in a circle. 
9. Frances and Grace took hold of 
hands. 
We took hold of hands and 


{stood in rel 
| formed sean chat 


LESSON 7 


10. 


1. Henry pushed his chair back. 

2. Irving moved his chair forward. 

3. John tipped his chair back. 

4. Kate slammed the door. 

5. Lucy locked it. 

6. Mary unlocked it. 

?. Nora turned the knob. 

8. Olive turned on the lights. 

9. Paul emptied the waste basket. 

10. Ralph opened the door and _fast- 
ened it back. 

LESSON 8 

1. Miss Adams came in. 

2. She patted Tom on the head. 

3. She laid her hand on Mary’s 
shoulder. 

4. Bertha came in and handed Cora 
a card. 


or 


Cora showed it to us. 


6. Then she laid it on the table. 
7. Dora took off her ring. 
8. Ella took off her glasses and wiped 


them. 
9%. She put them on again. 
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10. Frank took off his coat and hung 
it up. 
LESSON 9 
George put on his sweater. 
2. Henry buttoned his coat and put 
on his gloves. 


3. Irving buttoned his coat and turned 
up the collar. 


oe 


4. He pulled his cap over his ears. 
5. He snapped his fingers. 

6. Jennie raised her hand. 

7. Kate tiptoed to the door. 

8. She beckoned to Miss Marsh. 


9. Miss Marsh threw a kiss to her. 
10. Nora waved her hand to her. 

Written reviews or tests, where the 
papers are given percentage marks as in 
any other examination, will aid in hold- 
ing the children’s interest. They will 
also place a premium on accuracy. The 
arrangement of the lessons in groups of 
ten makes the marking of the papers an 
easy matter. 

For a test the teacher may perform 
the action, letting all the children write. 

Perhaps it is hardly necessary to add 
that while these lessons may be used ex- 
actly as given, their real value must lie 
in their suggestiveness. 





CLARKE SCHOOL GRADUATES 


We had the pleasure of calls during the 
holidays from two young men who, though 
born in Nebraska, had their schooling at 
Clarke School, Northampton, Massachusetts. 
Frank Dafoe, after leaving Northampton, took 
a high school course at Tecumseh, preparatory 
to entering Weleyan University at Lincoln, 
where he took a partial course. He is greatly 
interested in farming, being now in active 
charge of several farms near Tecumseh 
The other young man, Chester Scharman, 
after finishing at Northampton, also took a 
high school course, at Steele City, Nebr.; 
then he entered the State University at Lin- 
coln, where he is at this time a_ senior. 
Chester was recently elected to membership 
in Alpha Kappa Psi, a college fraternity 
which “fosters scientific research in the fields 
of commerce, accounts, and finance. It is 
both honorary and professional in character, 
for a student must have an average of over 
seventy-five per cent in his university work 
to be eligible for membership.” It is of in- 
terest to state in this connection that both of 
these young men were born totally deaf.—Neb- 
raska Journal, January, 1926. 











MATHEMATICS IN THE GRAMMAR SCHOOL 


DoroTHy 


HAT a mastery of certain princi- 

ples in arithmetic is a necessity for 

all of us is almost an axiom, and 
for those children who do not continue 
their studies after leaving our school we 
try to provide the equipment for the 
mathematics of every day life. This is 
of course, first of all the fundamentals 
of arithmetic such as their hearing bro- 
thers and sisters are likely to acquire 
during a grammar school education. To- 
gether with this they get a minimum of 
geometry, which comes into practical 
measurement work, and _ considerable 
business arithmetic dealing with bank 
accounts, checks, bills, receipts, cash 
accounts, money orders and so forth. 
We try to make this as real as possible 
by the use of business forms, the keep- 
ing of cash accounts for a certain period 
of time and the depositing of money in 
the school bank, which issues statements 
monthly and pays only by check. We 
have reason to feel that this proves help- 
ful to our graduates when they are called 
upon to run their own business affairs, 
however simple they may be. 

Considerable time is spent in training 
for speed and accuracy, for it is our 
belief that the two must go hand in hand 
to assure the successful performance of 
the mathematical problems of life. This 
we try to accomplish by drilling from 
cards, the slate, or the lips, and by the 
use of timed exercises among which we 
employ rapid calculation pads. 

We try to stress the economy of short 
methods and approximate answers, using 
only those time saving devices most 
easily memorized and frequently used— 
such as multiplication and division by 
parts of one dollar, one hundred, one 
thousand, etc., tests of divisibility, can- 
cellation, simplification by factoring, and 
the like. Although little class time is 





*Teacher of Mathematics, Grammar Department, 


Clarke School. 
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Morris* 


actually spent on approximate answer 
work, now and then when an absurd 
result is produced the question, “About 
how much?” does tend to eliminate fur- 
ther mistakes of that sort. 

Some time is spent on graphical illus- 
tration—the construction and reading of 
all forms of graphs so commonly used 
in the magazines and papers of the day. 

An endeavor is made to give an 
understanding of taxes, insurance, stocks 
and bonds, etc. sufficient to meet the 
need of the average individual. 

That arithmetic is the bane of a pupil’s 
existence—something to be learned by 
rote and applied mechanically—is a popu- 
lar misconception. We find the majority 
of pupils do like arithmetic and that 
interest in this subject, if lacking, can 
nearly always be stimulated by the appli- 
cation of the principles the student is 
learning to his every day experiences. 
In all our work in mathematics there is 
an endeavor to stress the practical prob- 
lem. 

In addition to the above we try to give 
our graduates, thinking especially of 
those pupils who are to pursue their 
studies further, all the higher mathema- 
tics the time allows. They always take 
a short course in algebra which is usually 
the equivalent of a year’s work. This 
varies somewhat with the personnel of 
the class and the time left after finishing 
arithmetic. Our present highest class 
has a year and a half in which to do fur- 
ther work in mathematics, of which a 
year will probably be devoted to algebra 
and the remainder of the time spent on 
plane geometry. Some classes have had 
a short bookkeeping course and several 
pupils have received a year’s work in 
solid geometry and advanced algebra, 
but these last two studies were pursued 
outside of the regular school hours. We 
have found that work in these branches 
of mathematics in addition to arithmetic 
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has helped those entering schools of 
higher learning either by enabling them 
to enter a higher class or by making the 
adjustment to life in large classes of 
hearing children easier through some 
familiarity with a portion of the work 
pursued in the first few months. 

Occasionally there is time to give a 
few questions for clear thinking in 
mathematics. Such simple questions as 
these might occur: 


John is older than Robert. I am younger 
than John. Do you know that Robert is 
older than I am? 

Mary was born in March, 1916. Her 
cousin, Mabel, is four months older. Was 
Mabel born in 1916? 

If the diameter of a circle is 7 inches and 
its radius is 4 inches, can you find the cir- 
cumference? 

After all, it is not mathematics, pri- 
marily, that the pupils are getting, but 
the development of the reasoning power 
of the brain, than which there can be 


few greater needs for deaf children. 





SCIENCE AS IT IS TAUGHT IN THE GRAMMAR 
DEPARTMENT OF CLARKE SCHOOL 


ANNETTE S. Howes* 


T is now six or seven years since it 
was decided to try the experiment of 
introducing some very simple work in 

elementary science in the entering class 
of our Grammar School. The plan pro- 
posed was that experiments were to be 
performed, not giving the pupils any 
language except the names of pieces of 
apparatus with which they were unfami- 
liar; each pupil was to cover the experi- 
ment with language for himself. We 
have found this so excellent a basis for 
the beginning work of science that we 
have become enthusiastic in our endorse- 
ment of the plan. 

The work of the first year consists of 
experiments in physics demonstrated by 
the teacher. These experiments are made 
as simple as possible and are chosen 
with the aim of arousing the interest and 
curiosity of the pupils. They have to do 
with such subjects as air pressure, the 
sources of heat, the expansion and con- 
traction of solids, liquids and gases, the 
composition of air, etc. 

We try to have the pupils connect the 
principles learned with experiences in 
their every-day life. They become fami- 
liar with the use of the siphon, barome- 
ter, thermometer, and fire extinguisher, 





“Instructor in Science, Clarke School. 


and are able to answer such questions as: 
Why do we wear woolen clothes in 
winter? Why is fur warm? Why do 
automobile tires sometimes burst when 
the automobile is left in the sun? Fol- 
lowing is the account of an experiment 
as it was written by one of the pupils 
of this class: 

“We had a Bunsen burner, an iron 
ring stand, a flask, a glass tube, a one- 
holed rubber cork and some matches. 
We filled the flask with water and put 
the glass tube through the rubber cork. 
Then we corked the flask. We lighted 
the Bunsen burner and put the flask 
on the ring of the iron stand. We put 
the Bunsen burner under it. The water 
in the flask began to rise through the 
tube. When we stopped heating the 
water it lowered. The water rose when 
it was heated because it expanded. After 
we cooled it, it lowered because it con- 
tracted. 

Law: Heat makes liquids expand; 
cooling makes them contract.” 

The second class has a simple course 
in physiology, using a textbook “Healthy 
Living” by Winslow. This is supple- 
mented by work with the manikin, skele- 
ton, microscope and as many experiments 
as possible. 

In the third year we take up com- 
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munity sanitation. The book now in 
use is not satisfactory as it is out of date 
and rather difficult. 

The next class is using “The Science 
of Common Things” by Tower and Lunt. 
The project—problem method is used in 
this book. Here the pupils demonstrate 
the experiments. The problem is then 
discussed and written up in their note 
books. 

The Senior Class uses either “Common 
Science” by Washburne, or “General 
Science” by Caldwell and Eikenberry. 
The present class will have finished both 
of them. The first book is the simpler, 
but does not cover such a wide field as 
the second. One valuable feature of the 
first is the “Inference exercises” which 
consist of statements of well-known 
facts which the pupils attempt to explain 


making use of the principles studied. 
We find our pupils able to explain such 
facts as: “If you take the handle off a 
faucet, it is almost impossible to turn the 
valve with your fingers.” “A little soda 
used in canning an acid fruit will save 
sugar.”” “Sodium is a metal; chlorine is 
poisonous gas; yet salt, which is made up 
of these two, is a harmless food.” 

This class is now able with the use of 
a demonstration wiring board, two dry 
cells, two push-buttons and an electric 
bell, to connect them so that either but- 
ton will ring the bell; to make a simple 
telegraph by which messages can be sent 
using the Morse code; to do copper plat- 
ing, etc. 

The book in general science by Cald- 
well is one used in the Freshman year in 
many High Schools. 





HOW SHALL WE PREPARE OUR CHILDREN 
FOR HIGH SCHOOL? 


RacHEL M. WIitcox* 


UR curriculum is such that a child 

having graduated should find the 

academic work of a high school 
freshman year comparatively easy. It is 
only fair to the child that this be so, for 
the transition from a school for the deaf 
to a school for hearing children of 
necessity requires many readjustments 
on his part. 

Months before graduation, we encour- 
age the children to make plans for the 
future. If the child is needed in the 
home, then surely his first duty is there. 
How about his education? Does it stop? 
No, not so long as there are night 
schools, correspondence schools, public 
libraries, good magazines and _ other 
sources of enlightenment. 

Those who are to entér preparatory or 
high schools, obtain as early as possible 
information as to entrance requirements 
and courses of study to be pursued. 





*Teacher of History, Grammar Department 
Clarke School. 


This becomes a guide for the teacher. 

The question is asked, “What do we 
do to prepare our children for high 
school?” Taking the subject of United 
States History, we have not yet been able 
to find what we consider an ideal text- 
book in history. We need very badly 
one that is accurate, inspiring, inclusive 
and at the same time written in a direct 
and simple style. We follow the Mace- 
Tanner Series, the last of which is “A 
School History of the United States.” 
Pictures, maps and charts are constantly 
used in connection with our study. In 
passing, we might say that we consider 
“The Comprehensive Series—Historical 
Geographical Maps of the United States,” 
published by the Modern School Supply 
Co., Chicago, Ill., the most helpful charts 
we have yet found. 

Naturally, our desire is to create a 
love for history and that our work here 
may be merely a beginning of a life- 
long study of the past with its relation 
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to the present and the future. Supple- 
menting class-room work, the children 
read quite extensively. We do not wish 
to make this reading a burden and do 
not require long papers on the subjects 
assigned, but rather we prefer an hour 
spent in the library to be considered as 
a reward for good class-room work. Our 
children must have the habit of reading 
because they are interested or because 
they really want to find out something, 
or we have hopelessly failed. As the 
months go on, consulting the encyclo- 
pedia and dictionary becomes more and 
more the natural thing to do. 

Some of us wish we might try out the 
Laboratory Method, but so long as con- 
tinual practice in speech and lip-reading 
are so vital we cannot for the present 
consider it practical. 

We make use of high school entrance 
examinations and try in our own school 
reviews to use types of tests common in 
the public schools—for example the 
“True-false Tests.” 

United States History is completed at 
the end of the Junior year. In its place, 
for the Senior year, we use “Community 
Life and Civic Problems”, by Howard 
Copeland Hill, of which book we cannot 
speak too highly. It is rather an inter- 
esting fact that on leaving us almost 
every child desires a copy to take home 
as his own. Beginning with The Family, 
—The School, The Church, The Local 
Community follow, then the Problems of 
the Community, then Phases of Indus- 
trial Society, and lastly, a discussion of 
government and political parties. Here 
we have sociology, economics, civics. 
Each chapter has a valuable reading list. 
In our library we have many of the books 
suggested, which are eagerly read. 

Our older children devote four periods 
a week to Current Events, a subject full 
of opportunities. It is natural to be 
eager to know what is going on. From 
the present it is not difficult to go into 
the past or even into the future. One 
can, in this way, teach bits of almost any 
subject. The newspaper suggests many 
questions for review and innumerable 


chances to clear up uncertain threads ot 
facts. Current Events may be made a 
very broadening subject. We endeavor 
to form the habit of reading current 
literature by occasionally devoting a per- 
iod to the enjoyment of reading good 
magazines. 

Our children must know, too, how to 
get the most out of high school. If they 
are to get, they must be willing to give— 
of themselves. We must anticipate and 
train them to support not only the intel- 
lectual but the physical activities of their 
new schools. They must not, because of 
their handicap, withdraw at every oppor- 
tunity, but must to the extent of their 
ability have a part in all enterprises of 
the school. 

We think that the proportion of our 
graduates going on to high school is 
rather greater than the proportion of 
elementary public school children doing 
the same thing. Some of our children 
enter the Sophomore class and now and 
then even a higher class, but we do not 
encourage this. We think it wiser for 
freshman work to be taken entire—that 
skipping a class or doing extra work, if 
this is to be done at all, should come 
later on in the course. 

Of our last year’s class of eight, one 
is in Turners Falls High School; one at 
the Rindge School, Cambridge; one at 
Williston Seminary, Easthampton; one 
at Randolph-Macon Academy, Bedford, 
Virginia; one at the Larson Secretarial 
School, New Haven; one working at the 
Spanish Museum, New York; one taking 
a business course in Oklahoma, and the 
other having private lessons at home. 
Of these, three are honor pupils. Their 
work is a constant inspiration to our 
children still with us for “What man 
hath done, man can do.” 


Welve invalid children of Washington 
School District, Hartford, Conn., receive in 
their homes the same course of instruction 
as the children in the regular grade school. 
A teacher visits the invalids regularly two or 
three times a week, and each child progresses 
individually according to his capacity, mental 
and _ physical. 
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GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENGLISH 
FOREWORD 


My Dear Miss Byrp: 

Last summer I was permitted through the kindness of Miss Gawith, of the Clarke 
School, to look over some reports of work done in the English classes of their Gram- 
mar Department, during recent years. 

A course of study from another school is always full of interest and suggestions to 
those of us engaged in similar work, and I found these so stimulating that I asked per- 
miss.on to send one of them which seemed to me of special excellence to you for 
publication. 

‘Lhe contacts with the aims and methods of the various schools which we are gain- 
ing through your pages are helping us all. 

Sincerely yours, 
Lucite M. Moore. 


THE SENIOR CLASS 6. Oliver Goldsmith 
%. Robert Burns 


Literature 8. Robert Browning 
A. Poems 9. Sir Walter Scott 
1. The Rainbow—Wordsworth 10. Alfred Tennyson 
2. Daffodils—Wordsworth 11. William Wordsworth 
3. Selections from the Deserted 12. Lord Byron 
Village—Goldsmith 13. Rudyard Kipling 
4. The Prisoner of Chillon— American 
Byron 1. Benjamin Franklin 
5. To A Mouse—Burns 2. Washington Irving 
6. Crossing the Bar—Tenny- 3. James Fenimore Cooper 
son 4. Nathaniel Hawthorne 
?. The First Snowfall—Lowell 5. Henry W. Longfellow 
8. A Christmas Carol—Brooks 6. John G. Whittier 
9. O Captain, My Captain— 7. Oliver Wendell Holmes 
Whitman 8. Edgar Allan Poe 
10. How they brought the Good 9. Ralph Waldo Emerson 
News from Ghent to Aix— 10. James Russell Lowell 
Browning 
11. School Days—Whittier II. Composition 
12. The Gingham Dog and the A. Oral 
Calico Cat—Field 1. Reproduction of stories 
B. Stories 2. “How I would raise the 
1. Selections from Autobiogra- Endowment Fund.” 
phy of Roosevelt 3. “The most interesting story 
2. The Gold Bug I have read this month.” 
3. The Legend of Sleepy Hol- 4. “My favorite magazine and 
low my reasons for thinking so.” 
4. Some of Kipling’s Stories B. Written 
C. Lives of Authors studied in 1. Events during vacation 
some detail. 2. Events at school 
English 3. Letters — business, social, 
1. Chaucer and invitations. 
2. Francis Bacon 4. Telegrams 
3. John Bunyan 5. An original Christmas story 
4. William Shakespeare 6. Short essays on _ tobacco, 
5. Samuel Johnson sugar, etc. 
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Ill. 


A. 


GRAMMAR SCHOOL ENGLISH 


%. Each member of the class 
chose the name of a fam- 
ous man or woman, read 
two books and then wrote 
a twelve-page essay. 

Grammar 

“Live Language Lessons” Book III 
—Driggs 

The class used the text. 


THE JUNIOR CLASS 
Poems 
The Lady of Shalott—Tennyson 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter—Campbell 
The Inchcape Rock—Southey 
The First Snowfall—Lowell 
John Gilpin—Cooper 
Composition 
1. Written 
a. Events at School 
b. Letters 
c. “How I would raise $500,000 
for Clarke School” 
d. Description of people 
buildings 
e. Finishing of stories begun by 
teacher 
An original Christmas story 
. Reproduction of stories 
. One incident of a book read 
ral 
Impersonation of a character 
in a book or story 
b. Oral reproduction of stories 
Oral reproduction of poems 
d. Oral reproduction of picture- 
stories 
Literature 
1. The Merchant of Venice 
. The Tempest 
. Macbeth 
. Any other Shakespearean 
chosen by pupil 
. The story of the Canterbury Pil- 
grims 
The Life of Chaucer 
The Life of Shakespeare 
The Life of Tennyson 
Grammar 
“Live Language Lessons” 
Book II]I—Driggs, pages 277-317 


and 
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THE SOPHOMORE CLASS 


Poems 

Lochinvar—Sir Walter Scott 
Lord Ullin’s Daughter—Thomas 
Campbell 

Casabianca—Mrs. Hemans 

The First Snowfall—James Russell 
Lowell 

A Christmas Carol—Phillips Brooks 


Composition 
1. Oral 
A few stories were read by the 
class and then reproduced by 
different members who imperson- 
ated different characters in the 
book 
Oral description of people and 
buildings at Clarke School 
. Written 
a. Events at school 
b. Reproduction of stories and 
poems 
c. Reproduction of part of a 
book read outside 
d. An original Christmas story 
was written by each pupil 
e. Some stories were finished by 
the pupils after the first part 
had been read by them and 
told by the teacher 
f. Letters 


co) 


Stories studied in class 
I. The Merchant of 
‘Lamb’s Tales) 

II. The Tempest 
III. Parts of Silas Marner 
IV. Parts of the Christmas Carol 


Venice 


The lives of Shakespeare, George 
Eliot, and Dickens were studied in 
connection with C 


The story of some of the pictures 
in the hall and in the English room 
were told to the class and repro- 
duced by them 


Grammar 
Lessons in English, Book II, pages 
140-179 
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FRESHMAN CLASS 


Poems 

The Inchcape Rock-—Robert Southey 

The First Snowfall—James_ R. 

Lowell 

A Christmas Carol—Phillips Brooks 

Santa Claus 

Spring—Celia Thaxter 

Note:—Most of these poems were 
written in story form after they 
had been studied. A few of them 
were memorized in part 

Composition 

WRITTEN :—Events at school, such 
as “The Hallowe’en Party,” “The 
Christmas Sale,” “The Kiwanis 
Ride,” etc., were used as subjects. 
Stories from “Fifty Famous Peo- 
ple,” “Fifty Famous Stories,” 
and the Fifth Reader were read 
and reproduced. Some of this 
was orally reproduced and some 
in written form 
Reproduction of stories told by 
the teacher 
Stories of some of the pictures in 
the hall—Joan of Arc—The Mak- 
ing of a Book, etc. 

Stories for study 


1. The Maid of Orleans 

2. A visit to Sweden 

3. The story of April 

4. Some stories from the Fifth 
Reader 

5. Some stories from Lessons in 
English 


6. “Fifty Famous Men” 

v7. “Fifty Famous Stories” 

8. A very condensed story 
Shakespeare 

Lessons in English (Grammar) 
Book II, pages 140-158. The 
books were never given to the 
class but the subject matter was 
taught and most of the sentences 
were from stories read or about 
events at the school 
In addition, the first few weeks 
were spent in reviewing the pres- 
ent-perfect and plu-perfect tenses, 
comparison and use of articles 


of 


THE PREPARATORY CLASS 
A. Reading 
Stories from “Stories for Language 
Study”—Kellogg and “Fifty Fa- 
mous People” 
The Maid of Orleans 
Ali Baba 
Poems 
Evangeline 
A Christmas Carol—Brooks 
Santa Claus 


These stories were read by the class 

and then reproduced either orally or 

on paper. Often questions were 

asked instead of writing the story. 

The poems were treated in the same 

way. Parts of them memorized 

B. Composition—Written 

1. Events at school—“The  Hal- 
lowe’en Party,” “The Visitors at 
Clarke School,” “The Newspaper 
Accounts of the Drive for the 
Fund,” “The Christmas Tree,” 
“The Gymnasium Exhibit,” “A 
Basketball Game.” “The Kiwa- 
nis Ride,” “The Easter Vacation” 

2. Reproduction of stories 

3. Letters 

Sometimes the teacher wrote an 

imaginary letter on the slate asking 

about the life at school, or the his- 

tory of the school, or the kind of 

city in which they live, or their fa- 

vorite sport, etc. All the pupils 

answered this letter 

D. Grammar 

REview—Present-perfect tense 
Comparison 
Voice 

ADVANCE—Relative Clauses 





JAPAN GIVES AID FOR DEAF 

Tokyo, Jan. 12—Under the patronage of 
Education Minister Okada, Marquis Tokugawa 
and Count Hayashi, the Japan association for 
the deaf has been inaugurated. Its aim is to 
promote the method of teaching the deaf by 
means of “lip-reading.” For many years the 
government has endeavored to improve instruc- 
tion for all these unfortunate children. Sev- 
eral years ago, there was promulgated a law 
obliging each perfecture in Japan to establish 
. ea one school for the education of the 
eaf. 
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PRINCIPAL 
BOSTON. 


MISS SARAH FULLER 


HER NINETIETH BIRTHDAY 

Day schools for the deaf all over the 
United States joined, on her birthday, 
February 15th, in honoring Miss Sarah 
Fuller, the first principal of “the first 
school for the education of the deaf ever 
incorporated into the public school sys- 
tem.” 

To Miss Fuller belongs an immense 
amount of the credit for the success of 
oral instruction in America, for it was 
she who, learning of Visible Speech and 
its possibilities of usefulness to educators 
of the deaf, persuaded the Boston School 
Board, in 1871, to invite Alexander 
Graham Bell to give instruction in his 
father’s system of symbols to the teach- 
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HORACE MANN SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF. 


ers of the deaf in that city. And as Miss 
Caroline A. Yale said in 1891, “perhaps 
no single influence has done so much for 
the improvement of articulation work in 
America as the introduction of the sys- 
tem of Visible Speech.” 


Miss Fuller served the American 
Association to Promote the Teaching 
of Speech to the Deaf for many years as 
a director and continues to serve as an 
advisory councillor. Love and homage, 
with congratulations upon her long, use- 
ful life, go out to her from the hearts of 
its members, many of whom have been 
her devoted fellow-workers, and others 
of whom, though they have never seen 
her, feel that she is their personal friend 
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THE DEAF AT CLARKE 

SCHOOL 
An Abstract of an Article by CaroLine A. 

Yate, in the Mount Holyoke Alumnae 

Quarterly 

The first and greatest need of the deaf 
child is to come into communication with 
other minds, those of the living fellow beings 
with whom he associates and those revealed 
in books. As a means of attaining this end 
two radically different methods have been 
developed, each the result of dissimilar theo- 
ries. The one involves the teaching of speech 
and speech-reading, thus giving the child the 
key to the common medium of communication. 
The other involves the teaching of signs. 
Supporters of both methods are _ earnestly 
seeking the best means of developing the 
child’s mind. Today, in schools for the deaf 
in Amer‘ca, there are far more pupils taught 
orally than by means of signs. 

At Clarke School the teaching of speech 
begins in the primary grades in connection 
with games and toys. Gradually the teacher’s 
lip movements as she directs the delightful 
play and exercises begin to have a meaning. 
Gymnastics of tongue and lips and lessons in 
breath control follow and prepare the way for 
the teach’ng of easy consonants and vowels. 
The written character representing the sound 
s learned at the same time. 

Thus, going from the simple to the more 
difficult, we find pupils in the upper grades 
carrving the same studies as their hearing 
brothers and sisters, the main difference be- 
ing that the speech of the deaf child is not 
so fluent or his voice so well modulated, and 
it has taken him an additional four years to 
acquire this knowledge which came _ uncon- 
sciouslv to those with normal hearing. 

In addition to the school room studies, the 
teachers are concerned with the moral and 
rel‘'gious training of the pupils, taking great 
care to avoid sectarian doctrines. 

On leaving school these deaf bovs and 
girls follow much the same lines of work 
as their normal brothers and sisters. Prac- 
tically all vocations, from factory work to 
arts and professions, have attracted graduates 
from Clarke School, and some of the best 
universities in the countrv have graduated one 
or trore of the Clarke School students. 

More attention is being given to the train- 
ing of teachers for this unique profession of 
instructing deaf children. “No other line of 
teaching comes so near the creative as that 
of teaching the deaf—giving an understanding 
of laneuage and the power of speech to the 
little ch‘ld deprived of both.”... “It is a 
zood thing to share in the work of lessening 
the inexpressibly heavy burden of deafness, 
and to restore to their families the little chii- 
dren who have been, in a certain sense, aliens, 
and to the world, men and women prepared to 
take a share in its work.” 


TEACHING 





AN APPRECIATED VISITOR 
Our school has had the great good fortune 
of a three days’ visit and service by Dr. 





THE VOLTA REVIEW 


John Dutton Wright, head of the Wright 
Oral School of New York City. Our prin= 
cipal had promised Dr. Wright the freest 
hand possible in carrying out any plans that 
he might make looking to a study of the 
degrees of deafness of each of our pupils 
and the giving of advice as to the auricular 
training of those whose hearing is more than 
one third that of the normal child. With the 
audiometer as his guide, and with intense work 
from eight o'clock each morning until five 
o'clock each afternoon, Dr. Wright was able 
to make a test of both ears of almost all our 
grades, where he indicated to the teacher the 
methods he advised for developing the use of 
hearing of those who are only partly deaf. 
Not only did Dr. Wright do this intensive 
work in the school rooms, but to the faculty 
and other officers of the school assembled in 
the parlors to hear him, he delivered a lecture 
showing what the schools could and should do 
for pupils with “short-range hearing” and 
explained methods that should be employed in 
schools, in the dormitories and in the shops. 
In addition to this service to our deaf chil- 
dren, Dr. Wright gave a most delightful 
illustrated travel lecture made doubly inter- 
esting because he had himself visited every 
place thrown on the screen. 

All this was done for our school by this 
eminent teacher as a labor of love for the 
deaf children of the world. There could have 
been no other motive than that of service, for 
he received no compensation for his time or 
his travel expense. They were days of very 
hard work and most intense effort for a 
cause that was probably as dear to him as 
life itself. 

A more beautiful example of self-sacrific- 
ing devotion would be hard to find than this 
visit of Dr. Wright to our school. We wish 
that he could realize how grateful we are and 
how we hope for the fine day when he will 
come again. 

There seems to be about one fourth of our 
pupils who have hearing enough to be called 


into daily use in their education. We _ will 
present the exact figures in the January 
Helper. With the perfection of the audio- 


meter, the testing and measuring of the hear- 
ing distance of each ear of all the pupils is 
made possible. 
mine what kind of training should be given 
in each case to those who have residual 
hearing. Far more rapid advancement in the 
acquirement of language and far better use 
of the voice can be had by those deaf children 
who do have it. As expressed by Miss Bessie 
N. Leonard, principal of the Clarke School 
for the Deaf, Annual Report 1925: “This 
training of residual hearing is everywhere re- 
ceiving more attention than formerly and 
rhythmic exercises are very generally recog- 
nized as a great value in speech work.” We 
subscribe most heartily to this statement and 
predict rapid progress along this line in all 
our schools for the deaf.—The Georgia School 
Helper. 
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WORD FROM CHINA 


PERSONAL INTEREST OF A 
GOVERNOR 

When the Chief Executive of a State takes 
a real interest in the state schools and insti- 
tutions, visits them in person, and discusses 
their needs with those who are in a position 
to know most about them, one may reason- 
ably expect results to follow. 

It has been the happy experience of the 
School for the Deaf and the Blind at Staun- 
ton, Virg:nia, to realize this. Through Govy- 
ernor Trinkle’s recommendation the school 
was given more liberal support by the Gen- 
eral Assembly. This did not permit of the 
erection of additional buildings, but it did 
provide for many improvements. These con- 
sisted of ample fire protection, better heating 
facilities, a cold storage plant and other phy- 
sical needs. 

The Superintendent, Mr. McManaway, in his 
report to the Governor tells of some interest- 
ing facts. Much educational publicity has 
been given to the work for the deaf and the 
blind. Last summer two teachers from the 
school made a personal canvass of fifty-two 
counties and reported many deaf and blind 
children of school age who are not now cared 
for. The Legislature appointed a Commis- 
sion to study the existence of blindness among 
school children of Virginia. This resulted in 
the establishment of a separate school for the 
blind at Charlottesville. 

In concluding his report, Mr. McManaway 
tells of the encouragement which the Super- 
intendent, the teachers and the children all 
receive from his personal visits to the school. 


WORD FROM CHEFOO, CHINA 


The School for the Deaf at Chefoo, China, 
is making slow, steady progress and its in- 
fluence is gradually spreading in the same 
manner. A Chinese teacher, an aunt of one 
of the pupils, is spending a year there, study- 
ing methods, after which she hopes to open 
a similar school in West Shantung. 

At Peking, Moukden and Hangchow there 
are also schools for the deaf, and these, too, 
are slowly gaining ground. The principal 
of the last named one is deaf. A _ recent 
appeal to the deaf in this country in his be- 
half brought a generous response. 

The Chefoo School is enlarging its use- 
fulness by means of industrial work. In ad- 
dition to sewing, knitting, basket weaving, 
and carpentry, they now teach the weaving 
of belts and bands, and last year three pupils 
took a short course at the Silk Culture School. 

The work for the deaf in China, begun by 
Mrs. Annetta T. Mills and carried on by Miss 
Anita E. Carter, is made possible through 
the generosity of friends in this country and 
Great Britain. These friends have watched 
with ever-increasing interest the perseverance 
and courage of the little band of teachers who 
are giving such practical aid to a few and at 
the same time maintaining a mnever-waning 
faith in their ideal, which is to arouse a whole 
nation to a long-neglected need. China, as a 
nation, does nothing for her deaf children. 
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But the seed, so carefully planted and nour- 
ished, has sprouted and taken root. It is our 
privilege to help care for it that we may have 
the satisfaction of knowing that it will some 
day be a mighty tree. 

All contributions, however small, are wel- 


come. They should be sent to Miss Anita 
E. Carter, School for the Deaf, Chefoo, 
China. 





E. C. RIDER’S ANNUAL REPORT 

The Annual Report of Superintendent E. C. 
Rider of the School for the Deaf at Malone, 
N. Y., presents with invigorating interest the 
cause of prevention of deafness. 

He states that from twenty to twenty-five 
per cent of the pupils in the New York State 
schools for the deaf might have escaped this 
affliction. “It is a first degree indictment 
against the general order of things when in 
this state alone from three hundred fifty to 
four hundred children can be found who suf- 
fer impaired hearing from causes which might 
have been partially removed or wholly pre- 
vented.” 

The report is a direct appeal to the public 
to cast aside previous indifference, to look 
carefully into the problem of prevention, and 
to study the laws of reproduction which are 
imperfectly understood. He says, “Man’s laws 
cannot control Nature’s laws, and it seems 
safe to say that if it were possible to remove 
all deaf persons from the world today, in less 
than a generation there would be many of 
their kind with us again, because disease, ac- 
cidents, intemperance and crime will be con- 
tinued.” “Thé need of the times is regen- 
eration of manhood, rather than new statutes 
which can avail but little, even if carefully 
enforced.” 





A. L. E. CROUTER FOUNDATION 

The Home for the Aged and Infirm Deaf 
at Torresdale, Pa., has been made happy by 
the receipt of a joint gift of $3,000 from Mr. 
Andrew Alexander Blair, a vice-president of 
the Board of Directors of the Mt. Airy 
School, and Mrs. Blair. This gift is to be 
known as “The A. L. E. Crouter Foundation” 
and symbolizes the love and admiration which 
Dr. Crouter inspired in people who came into 
close contact with him, as well as his own 
sympathy for the afflicted, as it was because 
of his personal interest in the Home that the 
gift was made. 


DENVER’S DEAF CHILDREN 

Denver is making a beginning with her 
deaf children. At present there is a class of 
five conducted by Mrs. J. H. Rodgers of 
that city. This class consists of two girls 
and three boys, ranging in age from five to 
fourteen. Speech and _ speech-reading are 
taught, and common school subjects, adapted 
to the varying needs of the pupils. It is 
hoped that more deaf children will be enrolled 
in the school next year. The Rocky Mountain 
News recently gave an interesting account of 
the class. 








Schools for Deaf Children 





MISS ARBAUGH’S SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN 


MACON, GA. 


Maintains a real home for your little deaf child, | 

Uses speech exclusively in all departments. | 

Provides an education by most advanced methods, 

Prepares your deaf child for schools with hearing 
pupils. 


OUR CLIMATE IS IDEAL 











MISS REINHARDT’S HOME SCHOOL FOR 
LITTLE DEAF CHILDREN 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. Children pre- 
pared for hearing schools. The school is in the suburbs of 
the city of Washington, which offers many educational 
advantages. Address 


MISS ANNA C. REINHARDT 
Kensington, Maryland 


Graduates now in High School 


THE CLARKE SCHOOL 


NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and Girls. The Oral Method is employed 
and imperfect hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted to the Primary Department 
at five years of age, while Grammar School Grades fit students for High-School 
work. Manual Training is provided for both boys and girls. The pupils are 
grouped according to age, in three carefully supervised homes. There is a new 
central school building, a well-equipped gymnasium, and ground for out-of-door 
sports. Normal Department Under Direction of DR. CAROLINE A. YALE 


Principal, BESSIE N. LEONARD 











TO THZ SECRETARY OF THE ASSOCIATION : 


Because of the great service it is rendering to handicapped children as well 
as to the adult hard of hearing, I desire to become a life member of the Amer- 
ican Association to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf, and enclose 
the sum of Fifty Dollars ($50) in lieu of annual dues. It is understood that I 
am to receive The Volta Review without further payment as long as I live. 














The Volta Review is the “Who’s Who” of the Speech-Reading World 
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